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ALLEN PORTER, HAL 


Cherry, Wainut, 
African Mahogany 
and Oak blocks in 
varying thicknesses, 
18 to 58 inches long, 
from $1.50 to $5.00 
per running inch. 

For bases and small 
carvings, selected 
Mahogany blocks from 
$2.50 to $8.00. 

We have the most 
extensive selection 
of hand forged 
carving tools, 
sharpening 

stones and slips. 
Technical advice and 
descriptive literature 
with prices are 
available on request. 
Prices FOB Los Angeles, 
subject to change 
without notice. 


M. FLAX 


Artist's Materials/Craft Supplies/Art Books 


10846 Lindbrook Drive, Westwood Village, Los Angeles 24, California 
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SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 

8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp — 22 colors on Y% Ib. tubes. 

2/20 Worsted on 2 oz. tubes — 36 colors. 
We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 


mercial weaving. 
(Write for free samples) 


CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


37 COLOR SAMPLES GLASS OR TILE—$1.00 
IMPORTED Italian Ceramic Tiles: 


sheets $1.45 to $5.00 
VY sheets $3.00 


114.47 euclid ave., cleveland 6, ohio 


Free Instructions 
for 


Easier, Cleaner Way to 
Decorate Woodenware 


You'll be delighted to see how beautifully 
PRISMACOLOR pencils take to natural wood. 

Dry pigments have a natural affinity for wood 
surfaces. On wooden plates and trays, bowls, lamp 
bases, bookends and furniture, they produce fine 
lines . . . light shadings . . . and solid masses of 
color in brilliant, light-fase shades. 


PRISMACOLOR pencils are easier, cleaner to 
work with. Neater, too, because they won't smear, 
And they require no solvents, brushes or rags. 


When the design is done, a light coat of clear 
varnish enhances the colors, seals out moisture, 


Write today for your free pencil 
and instruction sheet! 


PRISMACALOR 


Eagie Pencil Co.,703 E. 13th St.,New York 9, N. Y. 


Name 
Address City. 
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LETTERS 


Tempest in a Tea Cup 


Sirs: 
Is there nothing we can possibly do to stop the tempest this Peter 
Voulkos seems to be causing? I cannot help being disturbed when 
I think of the lasting effects the man may be having on the 
potters and the ceramic industry of this wonderful country of ours. 
I have, for years, been an avid collector of string. In its col- 
lection, | have found peace and a sense of security. Now, my 
very world tumbles about my ears. My hope was to get in touch 
with one of the more reliable tea bag manufacturers and unload 
my whole collection at a handsome profit. Now there is no hope. 
Each time Mr. Voulkos indulges in otherwise harmless chest- 
thumping he makes some scathing remark about the tea cup. I can 
see the writing on the wall. I just know it will happen. In all this 
fair land there will be none so bold as to defy the new order. 
There will be no tea cups; there will be no tea drinkers; there will 
be no tea bags. Just miles and miles of this damn string wound 
L. B. RAYNOR 


round and round. 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Sirs: 

Like so many other potters, I was at first incensed over the jury- 
ing of many shows this past year, particularly those juried by 
Peter Voulkos. Although Mr. Voulkos’ statements are like those 
of Mother, God and Country, I can’t disagree with what he says 
— pottery does need a “kick in the pants;” jurors must be free 
to choose and reject, with quality the sole criterion. 

Whether Mr. Voulkos likes it or not, however, a pot—a teacup, 
if you will—is a statement made by a personality. While the 
honesty of the person who made it is perhaps not a considera- 
tion in evaluating a pot, the fact remains that a pot is a state- 
ment made by a personality. 

I think that Mr. Voulkos is confused over what he is judging 
when he evaluates the work of his peers. Such romantic expres- 
sionism as that seen in his own work and that of his students 
is concerned, unfortunately, only with the visual implications of 
the work. I believe that such work is a manipulation of form in 
the language of sculpture, but without the content of sculpture. 

Experimental explorations, while they may draw upon sister 
arts for inspiration, must not confuse their own identities. If 
pottery is to survive as an art form, pottery like the other arts 
has a greater obligation to man than just decoration. To fulfill 
this obligation pottery must remain true to itself. To ignore the 


fact that a pot is a container is to deny pottery itself. 
IRWIN WHITAKER 


East Lansing, Mich. 


Simplicity vs. the Primitive 

Sirs: 

It is refreshing to read the part of Dido Smith's Three Potters 
From China (crart Horizons, April 1957) which deals with the 
theories of Fong Chow. It seems to me, and this is not a recent con- 
cept, that too much emphasis has been placed on both the “primi- 
tive” and the drab in pottery. 

In crafts primitive is not representative of today’s way of life 
unless we elect to call the chaos of indecision and unrest “primi- 
tive.” Actually, when we admire something that gives expression 
to the primitive (defined as first step—beginning, etc.), we admit 
two things: we confess to retrogression as a goal and we uphold 
ignorance as an ideal. 

However, if one approaches arts and crafts from the point of 
view of simplicity, one does not then reject discovery, knowledge 
and progress. Simplicity is merely the awareness of basic factors 
which, because we take them for granted, elude all of us much of 
the time. Simplicity is a degree of understanding. True simplicity 
we have with us always; primitive is what its name implies. 

ELEANOR DORMAN 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
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Mystery Man 
Sirs: 
Thanks for the excellent article on Karl Drerup (Feb. 1957). We 
have of course admired his work for all the years we have been in 
the craft but he had remained a man of mystery. We thought the 
interview very successful, forthright, and just as if we had been in 
on the conversation ourselves. It may be because of our particular 
interest, but we thought it one of your best stories on individual 
craftsmen. Another very good one was the story of gold granulation 
and John Miller. Let's face it—craFrr HORIZONS is getting better 
all the time. ELLAMARIE AND JACKSON WOOLLEY 
San Diego 


NATIONAL 
Sixth Biennial Exhibition of Ceramic Art, to be held under the auspices 


of the National Collection of Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution, Au- 
gust 27-September 27. Exhibition consists of three sections: 1. entries 
by foreign artists; 2. entries by invited American artists, and 3. entries 
by artists residing in Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Columbia 
(third section only juried). All work entered in the third section of 
the exhibition is to be delivered unpacked to the Natural History 
Building on Constitution Avenue at 10th Street, between 9:30 and 4 
p.m., August 20th. Classes of entries are: pottery, including tiles: 
ceramic sculpture, and enamel. The entry fee is $3 per class entered: 
five pieces may be submitted in each class. Work accepted by the 
Commission becomes part of the National Collection of Fine Arts. For 
further information and entry forms, write to Gordon C. Lawson, 
Exhibition Chairman, 19-D Ridge Road, Greenbelt, Md. 


Fiber, Clay and Metal competition for American craftsmen sponsored 
by the Saint Paul Gallery and School of Art, November 10-December 
23. Accepted pieces will tour thereafter. An open competition in the 
media of ceramics, metal, jewelry, weaving, decorated textiles, wood 
and enamels, $1,500 in prizes and purchases. Entry fee, Closing date 
further information and entry blanks 


for entries is October 15, For 
*/o the Saint Paul Gallery and School 


write Fiber, Clay and Metal, « 
of Art, 476 Summit Avenue, St. Paul 2, Minnesota. 


REGIONAL 

Kansas Designer-Craftsman Show, October 27-November 17. Work will 
include ceramics, metalwork, silversmithing, jewelry, enameling, book- 
binding, textile printing, weaving, furniture, woodturning, sculpture 
in fired clay, stone, wood and metal. Open to those who have lived in 
Kansas or Kansas City, Mo., for one year or more. Fee $3.00, Five pieces 
accepted. Juried show. $800 cash awards. For entry blanks and further 
information write to Marjorie Whitney, Chairman Department of De- 


sign, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, 


Contemporary Hand Weaving competition sponsored by the University 
of Nebraska Art Galleries in collaboration with the Lincoln Weavers 
Guild. Open to craftsmen from Nebraska, New Hampshire, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, New Mexico, Washington, Texas, Pennsylvania, California, 
lowa, Kansas and Colorado. Juried Show, Deadline for 
entries, September 30. Exhibition, October 27-November 24. For further 
information and entry blanks write to Contemporary Hand Weaving, 
University Art Galleries, 209 Morrill Hall, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 


cash awards, 


Fourth Annual York State Craft Fair. August 22-24, at Ithaca College, 
Ithaca, N. Y. Members only. Membership open to New York State. 
The York State Craftsmen, 


Juried Show. For information write to 
Chamber of Commerce Office, Ithaca, N. Y, 


and Super-Catalog of the fey wae & Jewelry Arts 


YOU MAY PURCHASE THESE AT: Here's What One Customer Says about 


$1.95 for Paper Bound Copies our Encyclopedia. 


$2.95 for DELUXE Book Binding 


50c for AP. 0.'s, Foreign, or U. S. Territories. 
This is @ book of 240 PAGES 82" x Il" in 
size, the equivalent of 480 regular textbook 
size pages. EIGHT COLORS of ink are used. 
THIS ENCYCLOPEDIA « o handsome volv 
| { NEW ond VALUABLE informotion for the 
EWELRY CRAFTSMAN ond GEM CUTTER It.is on 
tending NEW BOOK —not wst o 
excellent for SCHOOLS ond thew 
| TEACHERS 
WEITHER TIME, COST OR RESEARCH HAVE BEEN SPARED 
to MAINTAIN THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF USEFULNESS ° 
AND SCOPE. IT SUGGESTS THINGS TO DO—THE MOST | OFFE 7 
APPROVED METHODS OF DOING THEM AND IS FILLED 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS end INSTRUCTIONS DESIGNED oF 
FULFILL YOUR EVERY REQUIREMENT 
STS 2200 iterms —mochinery tools 
for gem cutting ond jewelry moking Baroque gems, ae 0 
books, Jewelry metals and parts. Gilding metol ond leap 
per forms for enameling | 
DEALERS: SEND FOR Dealer Information 
| Gold Filled ACCESSORY 
SPECIAL OFFER No. $-194 
| necklace ond earrings from stars in P-94. REGULAR 
| VALUE $4.05— 
NOW | for $3.70°* 3 for $8.30° 
“Add 10% Fed. Tax to S-194 
Catifernia residents 92 Pleese add 
1633 E Walnut St 


GRIEGER’S 
Ine. Pasadena 4, Calif 


MAIL ADDRESS: P. O. Box 4185, CATALINA STATION, PASADENA, CALIF 


instructions in the 
D. Bakersfield, Colif 


art 


supplies lord 


Your catalog & “Bible” is getting more valuable to me 


Add 25c for Domestic Postage & Packing or | €V¢ry day. Removed my first batch of tumbled stones 
yesterday and they — out swell, thanks to your 


TETAAR 


| Originals 


A. Match-mates. A beautiful smoking set 2. 


of tiny gold matches with refills $1.50 
0. 
C. And gold wooden cigarette . 
box with delicate 
shells and pearls. é 


8. Oriental ele- 
gance in carved 


silver 
cigarette 
ler. $6.00 


0. Gay chignon pins in sterlin 
with beads. 1. 00 2. $3. 


Send check or money order—Dept. C—P.0. Box 236, Brighton 35, Mass. 


Imported Linen Yarns 
For Lane 
Handicom Weaving Looms 
END 35¢ FOR SAMPLES 
| FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 
129 SOUTH ST. « DEPT. C « BOSTON il, MASS. 


Metallic 
Yarns 


| RABUN STUDIO. 
AMERICAN ARTS AND CRAFTS 
display there are also pottery, by 
Hl young American craftsmen. | 
| Hl 31 East 67th Street ° New York City A 


| 
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ndcrafted sterling silver 


by Porter Blanchard 
6 piece setting; 
“Georg on Scroll” 
$95. “Nordic” $66, 
“Fiddle” $64, “Lotus” 
$61, “Pointed” $66. 


Prices include Federal Tox 


AMERICA 
House 


* 32 East 52nd Street 
* »@ * New York 22,N. Y. 


COLORAMA in 


for BEST RESULTS use the correct type of yern 


PERSIAN WORSTED YARNS, SMYRNA 
YARNS, PAT RUG YARN 
for 
TAPESTRIES * PETIT POINT * RUGS 
NEEDLECRAFT * WEAVING 


Over 250 colors with more than five 
shade variations to each color. 
‘Ss pi on req 
If not available at your local dealer write: 
PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 
New Yok 


“~ 


TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 


CUFFMASTER 
TRADE MARK 
The Finest 
Cufflink Back M 
Design and C tien Pet 7 
Aveilable in geld, silver, geld filled, brass and other metels 


Write for our illustrated Folder of Jewelers Findings, 
Ornaments, Kilns & enameling supplies; Copper & Sterling 
Sheets, Wires & Circles 


ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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CALENDAR 


California 

SAN FRANCISCO. At the M. H. de Young Museum: July 1-31. Golden 
Anniversary Exhibition of the California College of Arts and Crafts. 
Thru July 31, Designer-Craftsmen of the West, 1957. 

Colorado 

penver, Thru July. Colorado Society of Ceramists at the Community 
Art Gallery. 

Thru July. Own-Your-Own Show at the Children’s Museum. 

District of Columbia 

WASHINGTON. Aug. 27-Sept. 27. Sixth Biennial Exhibition of Ceramic 
Art at the Smithsonian Institution. 

Thru October. Show of garden sculpture at the Artists’ Mart. 

Indiana 

Muncie. Thru July 12. Hugh Wylie: One-Man Show at the Ball State 
Teachers College. 

lowa 

cepar FALLS, July 1-29, Central States Craftsmen’s Guild exhibition at 
lowa State Teachers College. 

Massachussetts 

amuerst. July 10-12. Second Weavers’ Seminar of the Weavers’ Guilds 
of Western Massachussetts at the University of Massachussetts. 

New Hampshire 

ciLrorp. Aug. 6-10, 24th Annual Craftsmen’s Fair in the Belknap 
Mountain Recreation Area. 

New Jersey 

newark, At the Newark Museum: 

Thru November. Early American Wrought Iron 

Thru October, Carpenter and Blacksmith in Early America 

Thru October 6. Some Chinese Collections in New Jersey. 

New Mexico 

ateuqueroue. Thru July. Pinellas Guilds at Botts Memorial Hall. 
sante Fe. July 1-Sept. 2. Craftsmen of New Mexico at the Museum of 
International Folk Art. 

New York 

corninc. Thru Sept. 15. Ray Winfield Smith collection of ancient glass 
at the Corning Museum. 

atrrep, Aug. 4-24. Sculpture and enamels at the Glidden Galleries. 
rHaca, Aug. 22-24. Fourth Annual York State Craft Fair at Ithaca 
College. 

KATONAH. Aug. 4-Oct. 3. Weaving by Jack Lenor Larsen at the Katonah 
Gallery. 

NeW YorK ctty. Thru Sept. 8. Tools, Techniques and Materials at the 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts. 

Thru Sept. 8. Picasso retrospective at the Museum of Modern Art. 
Thru Aug. Ends and Beginnings at the Cooper Union Museum. 
syracuse. July 15-28. Chautauqua Exhibition of faculty work at the 
School of Art. 

North Carolina 

asnevitte, July 15-19, Southern Highland Handicraft Guild Tenth 
Annual Craftsmen’s Fair at the Asheville Auditorium. 

Oregon 

portLANp. July & Aug. Summer Showing of Regional Craft Work 
at the Oregon Ceramic Studio. 

Pennsylvania 

EAST stroupsspuRG. July 26-28. Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen’s 
Annual State Craft Fair. 

Virginia 

HAMPTON. Aug. 29-31. 7th Annual Gem & Mineral Show at the Cham- 
berlin Hotel, shown concurrently with 2nd American Jewelry and 
Related Objects Exhibition. 

Washington 

seaTTLe. Aug. 2-Sept. 30. Chinese Ivories, at the Seattle Art Museum. 
CANADA 

Ontario 

coLtrncwooo, July 24-27, Annual Quilt and Rug Fair at Exhibition 
Building. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, July 8-Aug. 23. Exhibition of New Brunswick Handi- 
crafts in Fundy National Park. 
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COUNTERCUES 


Terra cotta wren house for your 
summer garden by Albert Jacob- 
son in green and white slip dec- 
oration, Top comes off by pulling 
out the bamboo stick. Only $7.95 
postpaid at the Wilton Pottery, 
Seir Hill Road, Wilton, Conn. 


In wrought iron by Italian crafts- 
men for those who love a touch of 
baroque beauty on the patio, 
orange tree “planted” in terra 
cotta pot. It is 6’ high. $185 plus 
shipping costs. Piazza Montici, 40 
East 51 Street, New York City. 


Gleaming watering can in brass with long thin spout will reach inner 
sections of plants without damaging foliage. From Austria, holds 18 o0z., 
costs $17.50. Black Starr & Gorham, 48th St. at 5th Ave., N. Y. €. 


Individual casserole by Vivika and The simple lines of this hand- 
Otto Heino in beige and green blown decanter (1114”) and six 
with dark flecks and semi-gloss matching glasses (4”) add grace 
glaze. $2.50 at the Concord Shop, to any festive occasion. All have 
League of New Hampshire Arts solid glass bottoms. $8. America 
and Crafts, Concord, N. H. House, 32 East 52 Street, N. Y. C. 


good design is timeless 


Representing the finest contemporary 
jewelry by leading artists of two con- 
tinents. 
Unique wedding and engagement 


rings . . . wide selection of original 


pieces. Custom work — redesigning. 


RANT Ay, 
design in jewelry 


Located in the 
heart of 
downtown 
San Francisco 


WEAVING WITHOUT WARPING 
String up the Betty Swing* Loom 
One page of simple instructions and the float 
shuttle are all you need to start weaving. 
Many beautiful orticles 12 threads to the inch may be woven. 
Maximum size 18” x 26” 
Bags Towels Rugs in sections 
Stoles Tapestry Luncheon Sets 
The Betty Swing Loom is made of beautifully finished 
hardwood, and plated hard steel pins. The pins are accu- 
rate to 2/1000 inch and a multiple warp may be strung. 
Ideal for Schools and Craft Departments 


* Potent 


FILL IN... MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
Apple Tree Shop and Loom Room 
4535 North River Road — Freeland, R 3, Mich. 


Please send me Porce!l Post collect Betty Swing Loom and Shuttle. 
Enclosed is check or money order $26.50.—Shipping weight 8 pounds. 


ADDRESS 
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the significance of a pavilion . . 


at the designer craftsmen of the west show in san francisco, 
a garden structure entirely decorated with crafts holds a prom- 
ise for the craftsman who would sell more of the things he makes 


... and the case for merchandising 


Beneath all the achievement in the current craft renaissance—one might almost say, 
the re-establishment of the craftsman as artist—is the basic fact that the craftsman 
is clearly, emphatically, a doer, not merely a spectator. It is true that the craftsman is an 
anachronism to the economist; he is not important enough for the industrialist to worry 
about; he is not always given credit for being an artist because he insists on being 
several other things at the same time; he should be something of a salesman and rarely 
has the temperament for it. But he has one transcendent advantage. He is himself 
responsible for what he is doing. He is in charge. 
a The craftsman’s relatively unfettered activity (compared to the industrial designer) 
often constitutes “pure research” —as important as anything now happening in the whole 
area of contemporary design. It is the responsible use of this freedom (in contrast to 


t 
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rigidities imposed by industrialism) that gives the craftsman the status he is acquiring 
in the modern world. 

Industrialism has created a system of marketing and distribution that handicaps the 
crafts by placing a premium on novelty, substituting fads for style. Each manufacturer 
is driven to stress the fact that his product is the most recent. The procession of changes 
is often ridiculous and usually wasteful but it seems to be a necessary aspect of our 
kind of economic system. The craftsman, however, can and should resist this pressure 
for frequent change. True it is not easy to design for the ages and sell by the seasons; 
yet as long as the new forms offered by potter or silversmith or cabinetmaker are a result 
of study of his materials and methods, or even of the actual taste and ideas of his 
customers, he would seem to be on the right track. When he merely dreams up new 
variations of his designs because he is told that stores have had his old work too long 
now and something new would be easier to sell, he is being pushed around by the 
mass-marketing system. Giving way to such pressure can only lead to more of the same. 

The craftsman today, if he is to succeed financially, however, has to use today’s 
methods of marketing. For the skilled craftsman who can produce things that are more 
desirable than machine products, there is a buyer somewhere for each thing he makes. 
It is simply that the mass-marketing system has made it difficult to find that person. 

In the past the great craftsmen, from Benvenuto Cellini to Paul Revere, did the best 


they could to please their customers. It would not have occurred to them to do otherwise. 
But industrialism has confused and upset standards of taste and greatly contributed to 
the public lack of awareness of any standards at all. As a consequence, every person 
concerned today with design must become a force in helping to educate the public. This 
is the reason that every craftsman should not only feel free to make things that will sell 
—PHILIP MC CONNELL 


but should feel obligated to do so. 


A year and a half ago we called on one 
of San Francisco's outstanding young 
architects, John Campbell, of Campbell 
and Wong, to talk about architectural 
craft art and to ask him what he thought 
of someday in one of his houses doing 

a room specifically to be decorated 
entirely with hand crafts. Out of that 
conversation evolved this pavilion, 
erected initially at the de Young 
Museum's current exhibition of the work 
of western craftsmen (see page 33). 
Everything in the pavilion was selected 
by Campbell and is the product of a Far 
Western designer-craftsman. The 

17 x 25-foot structure contains a living 
area, two garden areas and a nook with 
a bar. Represented are Edith Heath's 
ceramic fireplace, Hal Painter's woven 
space dividers, Rosalind W atkin’s, Doris 
Justema’s and Glenn Black's upholstery, 
Gene Tepper-designed and Arthur 
Hannah-executed furniture, Mary Lind- 
heim’s pottery and Marjorie Hoffman 
Smith's bar and bench. Imogene Bailey 
who did the sculpture, collaborated with 
Edith Heath on the fireplace as did John 
Campbell. Joel Barletta’s wall painting 
completes the pavilion. 
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The author is assistant to the president of 
Raymor, one of the oldest and largest dis 
tributors of contemporary crafts in the U. S. 


It is a mid-twentieth-century aphorism that 
we are a society of specialists. The crafts- 
man, no matter how successful he may be in 
disproving this in what he makes, must face 
it, nevertheless, as an inescapable fact of 
business. 

Having once recognized that the selling of 
goods is a specialized technique, it is then 
up to the craftsman to learn the rudiments 
of successful marketing that will serve his 
basic needs. 

First, let's put an end to the all-too-often- 
heard “If it’s really good it won't sell—it 
has to be commercial.” Nothing is further 
from the truth and experience proves it. 
Such a statement usually assumes that the 
speaker really knows what's good, but that 
too few others share his superior taste. It 
assumes too that the U.S. buying public has 
only one standard of taste—all vulgar— 
when the most superficial look around will 
show that this is false. There are dozens of 
standards. It's simply up to the craftsman— 


by very definition a relatively limited pro- 


ducer — to concern himself with just that 
small segment of the market that he can 
supply without compromising his design in- 
tegrity, deciding exactly what area of the 
larger market he is producing for and pur- 
suing that specific buying group. 

Let’s assume now we have something of 
satisfactory design ready for sale. It must 
have a price. Regardless of how desirable 
the article may be, price will have a direct 
bearing on its marketability. Taking, for 
example, a hypothetical wooden salad bowl, 
everyone certainly knows you can buy one 
for under a dollar or you can spend a hun- 
dred dollars. It is ridiculous to assume that 
most people would prefer to own the dollar 
one, but you have to face the fact that more 
people can afford the dollar price. There- 
fore, it’s axiomatic: the lower the price, the 
more people who admire the article will be 
able to buy it. 

From the craftsman’s point of view, how- 
ever, price is based on costs and labor. As a 
guide, most manufacturers making limited- 
production goods find that they must charge 
roughly twice the cost of labor and materials 
to cover their overhead and make a reason- 
able profit. The craftsman, figuring his own 
time honestly, should be able to expect a 
similar figure to work. In any event, it 
should provide a safe reference point to 
figure pricing. 

Finally, before choosing a specific chan- 
nel of distribution, you have to ascertain 
how much you can produce in the immediate 
future. Your ability to make goods is not 
the only limiting factor in production. The 
greater the volume of goods you produce 
and ship, the greater the amount of money 
you will require to carry on your business. 
Even though you may think you know all about 
financing a business, if you have never been 
in the manufacturing business before, seek 
out a friend who does have a knowledge of 
manufacturing finance, or place your prob- 
lem before a qualified accountant or bank 
officer. If you know your costs, a qualified 
person can make a relatively accurate pro- 
jection of your financial requirements before 
you start, thus eliminating the chance of 
failure due to overexpansion. If you are to 
learn the rudiments of marketing by doing, 
a gradual growth is healthiest. Going from 
very limited part-time production to a na- 
tional business of around $50,000 a year, or 
more, involves a great many problems. They 
are best met a few at a time. 

If your present production is extremely 
limited, the simplest possible marketing ap- 
proach is to sell a few local retailers your- 


self. In selecting a shop to sell, first consider 
the clientele it attracts. They must be people 
who will understand and want your product. 
The obvious outlet is not always the only 
outlet. A smart dress shop that has never 
sold jewelry may be more interested and 
more successful with unusual craft jewelry 
than the local jeweler who has many pre- 
conceived ideas about “what sells.” 


The craftsman, in his anxiety to market 
his wares may be tempted by sale “on con- 
signment™ or “guaranteed sale.” Goods 
placed with a store on consignment are paid 
for after they are sold; guaranteed sale per- 
mits the store to return unsold goods for 
eredit or refund within a specified time. 
Neither arrangement is likely to prove satis- 
factory for a variety of reasons, and here's 
why. Display space is almost universally at 
a premium and the dealer must be most con- 
cerned with selling goods in which he has 
an investment. Consequently, goods he has 
bought will be displayed most prominently. 
Regardless of how fine a product you have 
given him, it will not be purchased unless 
the customer can see it. Since you have no 
way of knowing when goods left with a 
dealer are actually sold, it is possible you 
may experience a delay in collecting for 
your merchandise when it does get sold. 
Finally, all too often goods given to a store 
on consignment may not receive the care 
they require, and, since most things deterior- 
ate with time unless properly cared for, your 
unsold goods may be returned in virtually 
unsaleable condition. For all practical pur- 
poses, you have no recourse in such event. 
A store buyer regularly risks his capital to 
purchase goods which he considers saleable 
and therefore profitable. He is in business 
because his judgement has been validated 
by experience. If he cannot be convinced 
that a sampling of your products is saleable, 
and therefore worth his purchasing, chances 
are they are not for him and vou had better 
seek another outlet. 

It may be wise, if your products are dis- 
tinctive, to limit your sales to one retailer 
in a smaller town on an “exclusive” basis. 
If you are selling in a larger city, one out- 
let in each trading area would be the equiv- 
alent. From the point of view of making the 
best use of your time it is wise to offer a 
group of related items, like a “family” of 
similar pots, rather than a single product 
when you go out to sell. This makes possible 
larger orders. A group will command greater 
display space in a store and, at point of sale, 
it allows the consumer to exercise individual 
taste within the group. 
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Many craftsmen, of course, have set up 
their own shops as outlets for their wares. 
Frequently, several craftsmen working in 
non-competitive products have banded to- 
gether to share the risk and expense of re- 
tailing. A shop, however, is a full time job 
in itself, requiring time, money and effort 
if it is to succeed. 

Before even contemplating the opening of 
your own establishment, it is wise to test 
the saleability of your wares in the shop of 
a local merchant to make sure you can sell 
enough to support a shop of your own. You 
must consider the making of goods and the 
selling of goods as two entirely separate 
financial entities. Your production should 
show a net profit of at least 10% of your 
volume; a store, doubling your normal 
wholesale price on most items, must more 
than pay its own expenses. If you cannot 
make money in retailing your goods, you're 
better off making your profit in production 
and letting someone else sell your goods for 
you. If you do sell at your studio, keep your 
own retail prices just the same as the stores 
where your things sell or you'll have the re- 
tailers on your neck. 

If your goods are being reordered in the 
stores where they have been offered for sale 
and you can produce more than you are able 
to sell as your own salesman, you are ready 
for a full-time sales agent who can contact 
additional outlets for you. There is nothing 
difficult about finding such a person if your 
goods are selling successfully. You start by 
looking for a “sideline” salesman, one who 
receives no salary but instead earns a com- 
mission on what he sells. You ship to his 
territory. The buyer of a store where your 
type of product is sold can undoubtedly 
recommend a salesman to you from among 
the salesmen who call on him. Such a sales- 
man should have other products which would 
appeal to the same sort of buyer as your 
goods but which do not compete directly 
with what you turn out. 

Your salesman should be capable of un- 
derstanding your product and must feel some 
natural enthusiasm for it if he is to sell it 
actively. This is important. He will generally 


require training from you on how and of 
what your product is made. He must know 
what makes it a good product, how it’s de- 
signed to be used, how it differs from other 
similar and machine-made products on the 
market and, if it is expensive, why it is ex- 
pensive. 

A truism of the sales profession is that the 
value of a thorough knowledge of the prod- 
uct is second in value only to a salesman’s 
time. Thus, the better you equip your sales- 
man, the better your chances of satisfactory 
results. Depending upon your line, good 
sharp eight-by-ten-inch photographs, color 
slides, color charts, even actual samples, 
may be required. Since space in a salesman’s 
kit is valuable, the more compact and or- 
ganized his presentation material is, the 
better his chances are. 

Payment of commission to a salesman is 
generally made monthly and covers all ship- 
ments made in fulfilling his orders. The 
“protected territory” arrangement which 
guarantees a man commissions on all ship- 
ments to the area in which he sells is a 
common incentive. Sales commissions vary 
widely depending on the product but an 
average falls between 10 and 20 per cent on 
most goods. Above all, your salesman should 
have complete authority within his territory 
to sell to whom he sees fit. He’s your boss 
in his area. All the more reason, obviously, 
for picking your salesman carefully. 

When more outlets are required to sell 
your increasing production, more men can 
he added to your sales force, replacing non- 
productive men as you go. Your local buyer 
probably knows only men working his area 
and cannot help you to expand, but fre- 
quently your present man can suggest men 
he knows in other areas. If not, he can 
certainly refer you to the proper trade jour- 
nals to contact additional men. An intriguing 
idea for locating new men is to become your 
own salesman in a new area until you can 
“replace yourself.” Ask interested buyers to 
whom you sell for the names of good men 
they may happen to know. Some names will 


be recommended repeatedly, indicating a 


probable agent. Then again, other craftsmen 
selling non-competitive items may recom- 
mend men who sell for them. In almost 
every major marketing area there are 
“trade” shows at one of the hotels a few 
times every year. The publications of your 
trade can furnish you with calendars of 
such “markets.” At these markets regional 
salesmen show their lines and, if you attend, 
you can contact likely salesmen in person. 

Finally, when the time comes that your 
production outgrows the ability of a few in- 
dependent salesmen to market your goods, 
you are probably ready to contact a regional 
or national sales organization. Such organ- 
izations specialize in the type, style and 
quality of the goods they sell, just as sales- 
men do. They each operate to service a 
specific segment of the total market. There- 
fore, you must be highly selective in choos- 
ing the right one. The wrong one, no matter 
how large and well established, must fail, 
since it will only be approaching the wrong 
buyers for your goods. While the cost of 
marketing through a sales organization will 
run higher than the cost of individual sales- 
men, a good outfit can provide many services 
for you which can increase your volume, 
save you hidden costs and help you improve 
the saleability of your product. It assumes 
the job of coordinating the efforts of many 
men for you, and from these men it gathers 
information about your product. You pay 
only one commission, which simplifies your 
bookkeeping, and a few sales organizations 
even offer publicity and merchandising serv- 
ices to their clients. Again, ask the retailers 
who buy your products what sales organiza- 
tion they might expect to sell your type of 


goods best. 


The marketplace is a cold and impartial 
critic and should not be entered unless you 
are prepared to accept its judgment and 
profit from your experience. It is no place 
for the casual amateur or the dilettante. The 
person in business who fails to meet his com- 
mitments is only in business briefly. How- 
ever, if you wish to realize your fullest po- 
tential as a craftsman, selling should not 
prove an insurmountable obstacle. 
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THE ENVIRONMENT FOR SALES 


the league of new hampshire 
arts and crafts: state-wide cooperative 


The League's brand-new Sharon Arts Center 
has a display window that juts toward the 
street like a ship’s prow; it is the de- 
sign of League director, David Campbell. 


Shop's display area is bathed in sunshine through a skylight. 
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New Hampshire's summer tourist season booms business at the League’s new shop in North Conway. 


Easterners heading for the White Mountains 
on their vacations this summer might keep 
an eye out for the shops of the by-now- 
famed League of New Hampshire Arts and 
Crafts, one of the oldest craftsmen’s coopera- 
tives in the U. S. By this time of the year 
the League has 11 shops running full tilt, 
and on August 6 it wili open its 24th annual 
five-day Craftsmen’s Fair at Gilford. 

Last year nearly $150,000 worth of hand 
crafts were sold through League shops, and 
this total is doubled by adding in crafts sold 
directly from the studios of its craftsmen- 
members. The League’s direction is away 
from art crafts and more toward marketable 
utilitarian production. 

Each shop other than its “Home Office” 
store in Concord is operated by a local 
“Home Industries” craft group affiliated 
with the League. Many times, remarkably, 
the League has made conservative loans to 
local groups to help them get their shops 
started. The group at Bristol that got its shop 
going this way was able to write off its loan 
and its mortgage in a mere seven years from 
shop profits alone. 

With 1200 active craftsmen-members, the 
League is a special sort of cooperative, and 


this is the way it functions. When a member 
turns out a new product—by hand, of course 
—that he thinks will sell, he submits it to 
his local group to be judged. If he can make 
more of this particular item than his own 
local shop can sell, he sends it on to the 
League’s Concord headquarters. Here it is 
submitted to the so-called “State Jury,” 
which is made up of leading craftsmen rep- 
resenting each category of the crafts, who 
serve two-year terms. This jury is unique: 
although it rejects some 75% of the objects 
submitted, it never rejects anything without 
offering constructive criticism—an impor- 
tant element of the self-help policy around 
which the whole League revolves. An in- 
structor may even be sent to visit and help 
the craftstaan whose work is rejected. 
Articles approved by the Jury are stored 
in a warehouse in Concord where the shelves 
get jam-packed through the long New Eng- 
land winter, empty out fast during the sum- 
mer tourist season. Local groups select their 
own shopkeepers and send them to the Con- 
cord warehouse with lists of what they think 
they may need to stock the shops’ shelves 
and counters. Merchandise then goes out by 
League truck to the shops themselves. 


Crafts on display at main store in Concord. 


How are things actually sold—by consign- 
ment? Not really, explains the League's di- 
rector, David Campbell. Each craftsman de- 
termines the selling price of his own work, 
keeping in mind that a modest 3343% is 
deducted when the article is sold. Of this 
commission, 25% goes to the local shop, the 
rest to the League. (For the craftsman who 
sells only through his own local shop and 
uses no other League facility, the commis- 
sion is a straight 25%.) The League’s 814% 
defrays transportation, storage and account- 
ing. Any remaining profit goes into a fund 
for its marketing indoctrination and individ- 
ual craft instruction programs. 

Interestingly, the craftsman, once his arti- 
cle is approved for sale by the League, has 
sole right of making and selling this article 
within the League. If demand, however, out- 
strips the supply, the League may ask an- 
other craftsman to pitch in and help meet 
that demand. 

The League of New Hampshire Arts and 
Crafts was established in 1931 as a non- 
profit corporation sponsored by the State 
Legislature. So successful has it become as 
a model craft operation, that a number of 
other states have started similar organizations. 
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THE ENVIRONMENT FOR SALES 


The proprietress at the window of her tiny but influential shop 


a San francisco jewelry shop: it buys to sell 


Silver pin (644") by Claire Falkenstein, a San Francisco jeweler who now works in Paris 


In San Francisco, Nanny’s Design in Jew- 
elry is a shop so small that the presence of 
four customers can make it seem crowded. 
Says its owner, “a shop that sells jewelry 
should be miniature.” And indeed, there is 
an informal, friendly air about the tiny 
shop over which Nanny Benderson presides 
with warmth and enthusiasm and where cus- 
tomers perch on stools to make selections. 

The size of the shop, however, in no way 
reflects its vast circle of influence, for Nanny 
carries the work of about 80 craftsmen. Most 
of them represent local talent, but some 
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come from as far afield as Honolulu, Ger- 
many and Israel. 

Her customers, too, come to her from all 
over. Tourists and convention-goers, out to 
explore San Francisco's shops, have been 
delighted to find in the heart of the city’s 
busy shopping area a store that carries only 
handmade jewelry of contemporary design. 
Some hunt her out when they get to San 
Francisco, others simply stumble onto this 
gem of a shop as they wander up Grant 
Avenue on their way to Chinatown. 


Many of these travelers return to their 


by Yoshiko Uchida 


home states and still manage to remain loyal 
and eager customers. For a few such friends, 
Nanny ships a selection of jewelry to meet 
whatever needs they might outline to her. 
They choose what they like and return the 
remainder. 

Nanny opened her shop on Grant Avenue 
only two years ago, but before that she had 
befriended many a young California crafts- 
man when she owned Nanny’s Design Gallery 
in midtown San Francisco. “Jewelry was the 
second fastest mover in my shop,” Nanny 
explains, and it was with an established 
following in this line that she decided to 
concentrate on the field. Nanny has been 
called one of the best friends Bay Area jew- 
elers ever had. Having given several young 
artists their start in the field, she is willing 
to help any beginner as long as the jewelry 
can meet her high standards of good design. 

“I am not influenced by outside or past 
achievements of the artist,” Nanny says em- 
phatically. “If the design and workmanship 
are good, I will buy the work. For me, de- 
sign and workmanship are decisive.” 

Nanny, though kind, can be firm, and re- 
fuses to carry in her shop anything she 
would not be proud to sell. She tells of a 
young jeweler who once brought in some 
work for her to see. 

“I didn’t want to discourage her,” she 
says. “Her workmanship was fine, but I told 


ta 


Gold and pearl ring ($140) is work of 
German craftsman, Edda Marie Dierkes. 


New Yorker Irena Brynner’s gold ring 
combines rare pearl and spheroid opal. 


her she simply had to work harder on her 
designs.” 

It was two years before Nanny heard from 
her again, but when the young artist re- 
turned, it was with a gift in gratitude for 
Nanny’s advice. She had accepted the judg- 
ment of her work and returned with a com- 
pletely new line of jewelry. 

“What she accomplished was fantastic,” 
Nanny says with a pleased smile. “I bought 
everything she showed me that day and I 
have been successfully selling her things 
ever since.” 

Wanting the public to become acquainted 
with the names of her jewelers, Nanny fea- 
tures the work of an individual each month. 
For 30 days she will display the work on the 
large center tray of her shop window, aug- 
menting such promotion with advertisements 
in local papers and a few select magazines. 
The featured pieces are usually custom-made 
designs and present a stunning display. In 
the lower corner of Nanny’s window, how- 
ever, there is also a reassuring little sign in- 
dicating that earrings can be purchased for 
as little as $2 and tie bars for $3. This sim- 
ply represents one end of the scale, how- 
ever, for Nanny also carries pieces valued 
as high as $300 and more for custom-made 
original jewelry. 

ll the pieces in Nanny’s shop are pur- 
vhased outright from the jewelers with whom 


Of striking contemporary design is Ed- 
da Marie Dierkes’ onyx and gold ring. 


Looking like a carniverous blossom, 
Robert Winston ring is cast silver. 


she works. In this way, she takes the risk 
instead of the artist, and she is able to do 
so because of the confidence she has in her 
own judgment and her innate sense of good 
taste, both of which have brought about a 
steady increase in the volume of her busi- 
ness. This in itself is quite an accomplish- 
ment for a craft shop in one of San Fran- 
cisco’s choicest downtown locations. 

Nanny is always on the search for new 
talent and last year went to Europe to find 
new blood. She discovered, however, that 
this was not as simple as it sounded. 

“In Paris,” she says, “I had some nice 
contacts with a university group and asked 
them if they knew of any good contemporary 
jewelers in the city. I was told there was 
just one up-and-coming artist who was ex- 
hibiting on the Right Bank and hurried over 
to meet her.” 

To Nanny’s great amusement, however, 
when she found this “rising young talent,” 
it turned out to be the successful San Fran- 
cisco sculptor and jeweler, Claire Falken- 
stein. “We both had a good laugh over that,” 
Nanny reflects. 

Although she did not see the Scandinavian 
countries, she found, on the whole, that the 
jewelers of Europe were more conservative 
than Americans. “I think we are more dar- 
ing,” she ventures and describes the work 
she saw abroad as “moderately abstract.” 


San Franciscan Merry Renk’s earring 
in oxidized silver and pearls. 


Her most interesting and fruitful discovery 
was in Germany where she met a German 
princess-turned-goldsmith who now supplies 
Nanny regularly with her work. Other new 
talent represented in her shop are several 
young jewelers of Israel. 

Nanny, the widow of a successful lawyer 
in Germany, came to San Francisco with her 
six-year-old son in 1934 when she fled Berlin 
and the growing menace of Hitler. Although 
she has never been a craftsman herself, she 
has always had a natural love for art. Music 
has been a vital part of her life, and two 
years ago, she says, “I had the nerve to be- 
gin lessons on the cello.” 

All things contemporary and decorative 
continue to have great appeal for her, and 
with a quick smile Nanny confesses, “It 
itches me terribly to get beyond jewelry but 
there is always the problem of space.” As a 
token expression of this desire to expand, 
she has a few metal articles on a single shelf 
in her shop. 

In spite of such talk of expansion, how- 
ever, it is easy to see that Nanny’s first and 
real love is jewelry, and undoubtedly she 
will continue to provide good design in jew- 
elry for San Franciscans, as well as her 
growing number of friends across the na- 


tion, for many years to come. 


Yoshiko Uchida lives and writes in California 
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scottsdale, arizona: 
where craftsmen are their own retailers 


THE ENVIRONMENT FOR SALES 


Craftsmen’s Court at Scottsdale’s Craft Center where an effective working group is based on individual enterprises. 


Part Cherokee Lloyd Kiva perpetuates his 
Indian design heritage in leather handbags and 
hand-dyed textiles. He has had a shop in Scotts- 
dale for the last 10 years. 


A Spanish-American settlement that 12 years 
ago was only a sleepy little Arizona town is 
today one of the state’s leading attractions. 
Lying some 15 miles east of Phoenix, the 
town of Scottsdale has become famous. Its 
distinction is its community of craftsmen. 

The remodeling of an old ice house and store 
into a craft center right after the war was 
the start of it all. Though the original center 
burned to the ground in 1950, it ushered in 
a boom. Craftsmen from many parts of the 
U. S. began moving to Scottsdale as word of 
its success as a crafts mecca spread. Run- 
ning the gamut from stained glass windows 
to western saddles, craftsmen have set up 
their own shops in a square half-mile area 
where tourists can, in most instances, watch 
the production and buy crafts right on the 
spot. By now practically all the quality 
stores in Phoenix have branch stores in the 
area and Scottsdale has gained renown as a 
sophisticated resort “where horses have the 
right of way” and a room in a swanky desert 
hotel can cost you $25 a day. 

In 1956 Lloyd Kiva, one of the original 
craftsmen in the area, having enjoyed con- 
siderable success with a leather shop that 
specialized in handbags, organized and built 
a new craft center where craftsmen rent 
studio-workshops. On one side of the center 
is the two-story stained glass window wall 
of the studio of the Flemish Glazenier, Jo- 
seph Maes, who came to the U. S. from 
Belgium in 1951. He and his partner, Joseph 
Lincoln, specialize in architectural windows 
and screens. They recently did an eight-by- 
5l-foot screen for a bank in Phoenix that 
adapted local Indian motifis in its contem- 
porary design. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY LOU JACOBS 
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The two-storied structure on the facing page 
houses the studio of the Flemish Glazenier, Joseph 
Maes, who uses the building for the processing and 
sales of stained glass windows, objects in molded 
glass and mosaic tables, 


Italian-born Paolo Soleri makes unique high-fired 
wind bells formed in the earth itself and made 
mostly of dirt with some clay. 
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Husband-and-wife team Katie and Ben Gold- 
field, who are well known for their hand-printed 
fabrics, migrated to Scottsdale from New York. 


Marcia Dwyer is noted for her handwoven 
fabrics. She makes yardage to order. 


Recent Scottsdale arrival is Duke Durkee, a 
western saddle and cowboy boot maker. 


Indian potter Otellie Loloma works with her 
husband Charles at the Craft Center; they drau 
their inspirations for contemporary ceramics 
from ancient Hopi designs. 


Employing five Navajo craftsmen, John Bonnell 
is owner of a shop that sells silver jewelry. 


Jewelry maker Fred Skaggs works largely in 
baroque stones native to Arizona set in silver. 


Kiva’s own leather and fabric studio ad- 
joins the Glazenier and other shops range 
around the spacious flowered patio—jew- 
elers John David Stanton, Fred Skaggs, M. 
H. Peltz, Leona Caldwell, an Indian couple 
named Otellie and Charles Loloma who 
make Indian jewelry and ceramics, sandal- 
maker Frank Vinning, and Paolo Soleri, a 
ceramist who came from Italy to study with 
Frank Lloyd Wright and settled in Scottsdale. 

The aspect of this community that will 
most interest craftsmen is its loose-knit or- 
ganization—or what might be called its lack 
of organization—an effective working group 
based on individual enterprise. Two short- 
lived attempts have been made to organize a 
formal council of craftsmen but in both cases 
the organization withered on the vine, vie- 
tim of personality conflicts and general dis- 
agreement over standards. It is now agreed 
among better than a score of craftsmen who 
make up the group that more effective crea- 
tive production comes from the friendly as- 
sociation and sharing of ideas, mutual en- 
couragement, informal bull sessions and 
occasional group exhibitions that involve 
some or all of the Scottsdale craftsmen from 
time to time. 

Says Lloyd Kiva, “The phenomenon of the 
whole situation is that so many craftsmen 
seem to be able to make a living pursuing 
their various bents in such a relatively out- 
of-the-way place as this. It is perfectly true 
that resort visitors who find their way here 
make it all possible.” 
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Whot does a group of people who work with their hands 
get out of a conference like Asilomar? Every attendee 
undoubtedly knows what he got out of it himself and 
everyone probably got something different. But the most 
important accomplishment of the conference—in spite of 
the vast number of words that were spoken (10,800 feet 
of recorded tape’ s-worth in the main conference hall 
alone)—was probably not what was said in the speeches 
and forums and panels but something else: What the 


craftsman-attendee got out of Asilomar was a verification. 


For this was the first honest-to-goodness flesh-and-blood 
demonstration that a strong national craft movement does 
exist in this country. 

Here was a group of American craftsmen and a big 
one, so suddenly formed—a tightly joined house erected 
overnight from a vast scattering of eminently sound 
lumber— it must have seemed a miracle to the typical 
craftsman living far from the city and working alone, 
zealously guarding his independent but often lonely way 
of life. 

Painters and sculptors seem to gather around certain 
urban centers like New York and San Francisco where 
they are within easy reach of one another. When they get 
tired of working they go out and hunt each other up and 
talk. But craftsmen are not city people. In fact, the U.S. 
craft movement is so dispersed, its problems so uniquely 
its own, its stubborn position on the periphery of both 
our economy and our culture has been so isolated, that 
the very occasion of a big national conference like 
Asilomar is a tremendous reassurance—to the group as 
much as to the individual. 

For not only was it nice to know that somebody out 
there likes me, it was a revelation to almost everyone 
present that so many out there are like me. 

The complete transcript of the conference that the 
A.C.C. will bring out this fall will reveal that much of 
what sounded at the time like ‘“‘words"’ was well thought 
out—the product of the craftsman'’s deep absorption in 
his work, dredged up as he silently filed or sanded or 
wedged or wove, and brought to light for its first public 
display, as it were, at the conference at Asilomar. Of 


tremendous aid in verifying this fact was the portable 
Dictet tape recorder that CRAFT HORIZONS used to 
cover this event. It is interesting to note that in the 
millions of words that must have been uttered there was 
as strict avoidance of the word, “‘beautiful,"’ as there 
was frequent use of the word, “sensitive.” 

The typical professional craftsman attending the 
conference seemed a person who had set himself a goal 
and this goal had little to do with fame or fortune but 
centered squarely on the craftsman's personal way of 
life—the business you do not run for anyone or with 
onyone but strictly by yourself. His is an overwhelming 
preoccupation with the raising of standards of design 
and execution. 

Why then has the American craftsman'’s approach 
been quite so ignored in this country? Perhaps it is be- 
cause he does represent quality and high performance— 
regardless of profits. And let's face the fact that indus- 
try has shown no real interest in any standard other than 
profits—vup to now. If industrial designers Charles 
Eames and Jay Doblin are right in saying that industry 
is beginning to feel a need for the quality of the crafts- 
man, it must mean that the great consumer public is 
beginning to want something better than it has so far 
been offered. It is dissatisfied. Profits are threatened. 

As a group united against the cold winds of esthetic 
and economic neglect, the Asilomar Conference gave 
the craftsmen of America the opportunity to insist on a 
place in society and to be strong enough to define that 
place on their own terms. This will educate society to 
the craftsman's high ideals. For let us never forget, 
whether the craftsman lives in an ivory tower or in a 
housing development—and he has the right to live where- 
ever he feels he functions best—the craftsman makes 
his own culture. Only by creating it to meet his own 
high standards can he thrust it on his society. Only with 
the conviction that what he has done must be done will 
he communicate this to his society and, inevitably, 
society will respond. 


—THE EDITORS 
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is was a conference of some 450 crafts- 
men who came from 30 states across the 
country to meet their fellow craftsmen— 
many for the first time—to exchange esthet- 
ic and practical ideas, to talk and laugh to- 
gether, to better understand the diverse and 
divergent work and the personalities produc- 
ing the work in this large and varying |and- 
scape that is America. 

For many it was a long journey of 3000 
miles to attend the three-day meeting June 
12, 13, 14 at Asilomar on the idyllic 
Monterey Peninsula of California. At its 
conclusion the comment most often heard 
was “I’ve gotton so many ideas—! can't 
wait to get back to my studio now and start 
working.” 

The conference of American craftsmen, 
first of its kind in this country, was spon- 
sored by the American Craftsmen’s Council 
(New York City), which promises to make 
it an annual event. Next year's conclave is 
scheduled for the midwest and the year after 
for the east. 

With the theme of the conference, Crofts- 
men Today, Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, president 
of the A.C.C., said its aims were “to afford 
participants from all over the United States 
the chance to meet, communicate and cooper- 
ate in solving problems, to formulate, through 
discussion and interchange of ideas, a 
basic understanding of the place of the 
craftsman in our contemporary society—the 
philosophical and sociological role of the 
crafts, the need of a creative and experi- 
mental approach to design and the crafts- 
man’s practical problems of production, 
marketing and industrial affiliation . . 

The A.C.C. conference committee, co- 
chaired by Mrs. Webb and David B. Camp- 
bell, executive vice president of the Amer- 
ican Craftsmen’s Council, delegated a 
theme for each day: the socio-economic out- 
look, or the craftsman’s relationship to his 
society in economic, social and esthetic 
terms for the first day’s discussion; design 
—its importance and its relation to tech- 
niques was examined the second day; the 
final day was devoted to the problem of 
professional practices and the small busi- 
nes sman. 

In morning forums that explored the 
day's theme as it affected all croftsmen re- 
gordiess of medium, and afternoon group 
meetings that continued the day’s thematic 
discussions but were broken up into media 
panels on ceramics, enamels and glass, 
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metals, textiles and wood, the craftsmen 
heard spokesmen and leaders in the field of 
design and craft achievement expressing 
every viewpoint: that of the artist-crafts- 
man, the limited production designer-crafts- 
man, and the industrially allied designer- 
craftsman. 

Among the conferees were professionals 
and amateurs as well as craft leaders from 
foreign countries, teachers, gallery and 
museum executives, design and craft stu- 
dents, a surprising number of industrial de- 
signers and students of industrial design, 
proprietors of craft shops, collectors and 
editors. 

They met against o background that in- 
cludes an estimated 20,000,000 Americans 
engaged in various crafts as avocation and 
therapy. 

The State Department, in addition, in- 
cluded the Conference on the itinerary of 
two well-known craftsmen from overseas: 
Japanese ceramist Hojime Kato whose work 
was on display at San Francisco's de 
Young Museum and who has been giving 
demonstrations of his throwing techni ques; 
and Abdul Bresna, director of Arts and 
Crafts School in Kabul, Afghanistan. Also 
attending the conference were representa- 
tives of the U.S. Army Crafts worldwide pro- 
gram who distributed information about em- 
ployment opportunities open to civilian 
craftsmen and crafts teachers with the Army 
program. 

The Ceuncil plans to publish in book- 
let form, available for sale in the fall, all 
recorded speeches and detailed accounts of 
panel media discussions of this first annual 
conference of American craftsmen. 


ST DAY 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
OUTLOOK 


In her welcoming address at the opening 
luncheon Dr. Elisabeth Moses, curator of 
decorative arts at the M. H. De Young Mem- 
orial Museum, voiced the optimism and vital- 
ity thet pervaded the spirit of the confer- 
ence. “*. .. | see the spirit of the old 
guilds still exists. But, today, especially, 
we are living in an extremely interesting 
time as for as all the arts are concerned."’ 

The conference was given a rousing 
start Wednesday afternoon by Dr. Karl With 
in his keynote address on the socio-econ- 
omic outlook for craftsmen. He declared, 

the overwhelming change from the 
basically . . . hand made world to a machine 


Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb 


Dr. Elisabeth Moses 
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made world . . . leads us to the question— 
where are we, who are we, where do we go 
from here, where is our place in society? 

. «+ The realm of art,” he said, ‘‘is the all- 
embracing reality of a man-made world."’ 
Touching on the future of the craftsman to 
industrial design, Dr. With said, “*! believe 
that only a good craftsman will ever turn 
out into a good industrial designer.’ The 
greatest future for the craftsman, Dr. With 
predicted, is in the emergence of a “‘new 
team"’ made up of craftsman, designer, 
engineer and architect for “the integration 
of all the arts and architecture.” 

Afterwards conferees broke up into the 
media panels of their interest to examine 
their specific problems of relationship to 
society and its economics. The afternoon's 
discussion hit its peak in the wood panel, 
led by Lawrence Peabody and Wharton 
Esherick, with the question, “What is the 
place of the craftsman in society today?” 
With James Prestini saying, ‘‘!'d rather 
make bowls for 10,000 peop'e than for 10,” 
Sam Maloof and Jake May held that it 
was important for the individual craftsman 
to make the single individual piece or re- 
peat a design in perhaps as many as 50 
pieces but always to be able to control the 
quality and character of the end product. 
The limited production craftsman held an 
important place in society, they maintained. 
Later Jake May said, ‘There's a difference 
between volume production and mass pro- 
duction and it’s important to understand 
the difference in terms. In volume produc- 
tion, you have 100 guys making 100 com- 
plete objects. In mass production you have 
100 guys making one object. The difference 
between a mechanic and a craftsman ought 
to be clearly understood.” 

At the end of the Wednesday afternoon 
sessions, which proved to be a general 
warm-up for the heated discussion of the 
next two days, socio-economic relations 
were achieved among craftsmen around 
Asilomar'’s outdoor pool where they ate a 
chicken barbecue supper to the serenade of 
Mexican musicians. The socio aspect be- 
came even more apparent as dancing began 
demurely at first, then flowering into inven- 
tive and fancy jitterbugging, particularly by 
Merry Renk, Lenore Tawney and Jack Lar- 
sen. Best waltzers: Mrs. Webb with Dan 
Defenbacher. 

Differences in point of view among 
the professional craftsmen participating on 
panels and the audience were distinct and 
profound, revealing the varieties in philo- 
sophic, esthetic and practical approaches 


Karl With 


WOOD: 
Wharton Esherick (Pa.), advisor; Lawrence Peabody 
(Mass.), panel chairman; Sam Maloof (Calif.), John 

May (Pa.), Tage Frid (N.Y.) 


Wharton Esherick, Sam Maloof, Lawrence Peabody 


CERAMICS: 
Daniel Rhodes (N.Y), panel chairman; F. Carlton Ball 
(Colif.), panel leader; Marguerite Wildenhain (Calif.) 


California potter F. Carlton Ball: 
“The automobile workers are asking for a four-day work week. 
They probably will get it and then other workmen will follow 
this pattern. . . With the leisure time people will have, with 
their frustrations, with their urge to create and to work with 
their hands, there is a great need for a strong, well-directed 
craft movement and an organization like the American Crafts- 
men's Council. . . We are being challenged os craft leaders. 
If the craftsmen are capable of meeting this socic-economic 
change, the culture of our nation will advance rapidly. If we 
are only concerned with the problems in our own studios, then 
the hobbiest, the manufacturers of craft kits, the purveyors of 
cute novelties, will take over with a quite possible degenera- 
tion in American culture. . . When people learn to work to- 
gether, to help each other and learn to produce beautiful and 
useful things, the values derived ore priceless. These are the 
things that can lead us to a new Golden Age of croft activity, 
one with a new outlook, new aims, where the soul of each man 
is the important product and the craft work only the reflection 
of the craftsman’s soul."’ 
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which spice the U.S. craft movement. They 
were particularly expressed on the second 
and third days of the conference on matters 
of alliance with industrial design and in 


economics. 


ND DAY 
DESIGN 


The relationship of the crafts to indus- 
try was increasingly explored on Thursday, 
the second day of the conference. In a 
provocative address, Jay Doblin, head of 
the American Institute of Industrial De- 
signers, challenged craftsmen to explore the 
exciting new industrial materials and to use 
the mass production machine as a tool. In- 
dustry, he said, has reached the stage 
where craftsmanship integrated with design 
is essential. The level of taste has been so 
upgraded that even the ordinary consumer 
now looks for quality design that is related 
to function. So far, he said, design has been 
superimposed on the commodity without any 
genuine or interior relationship. The crafts- 
man's approach is needed. 

It is interesting to recall! that at the 
sixth annual international design confer- 
ence at Aspen last year Arthur Hald of 
Sweden, speaking to industrial designers, 
stressed the importance of retaining a place 
for handcraft within our industrialized so- 
ciety. ‘‘Modern society must permit and 
nourish the existence of a high class hand- 
craft—an art handcroft so ruthlessly high 
class that it will serve as a criterion for 
good design of any kind . . . craftsmanship 
symbolizes the concept of quality in its 
absolute sense."’ 

The design forum which followed Dob- 
lin’s speech stressed the need for crafts- 
men to solve problems of industrial design. 
Moderating the panel was Daniel Defen- 
bacher, president of the California College 
of Arts and Crafts, who declared that he 
was addressing himself not to the artist- 
craftsman who determined his own place as 
an individual, but to the actual designer 
craftsman who is as involved with function 
and materials as he is with personal esthet- 
ics. The time has come, he said, for this 
latter group to ally themselves with modern 
productive methods. All panelists—Charles 
Eames, Anni Albers, Marguerite Wildenhain, 
Stanislawa Nowicki, and Millard Sheets — 
supported this view. Marguerite Wildenhain, 
however, cautioned against dangers of pre- 


American Society of Industrial Designers head Jay Doblin: 
“The average man’s taste is being pre-digested for him. This 
is the most direct route to mediocrity. Good design cannot be 
accomplished when we set out to design for the average. /t 
must have behind it the drive of a competent person with strong 
convictions — one who designs for himself. The engineering 
con be accomplished by a group, because this is more of a me- 
chanical process — one of building toward a solution. Still, 
the style — because of its esthetic content — needs the 
strength of the individual. If we look back on al! really good 
products, we find the hand of some one person who drove the 
project from beginning to end. . . 

“Crafts must do four things: 

1) Begin to work in the modern form. Derivations of 
European or archaic objects cannot succeed. We need an in- 
digenous modern American croft. 

2) The use of new materials and tools must be explored. 
Adding variable speed drives to the potter's wheel and electric 
controls to the kiln is not enough. The same forms and prod- 
ucts with minor variations will only continue. We live ina 
golden age of new materials. We must develop a new esthetic 
based on these materials. 

3) We must find functions for these craft objects which 
are necessary fo today's civilization. Good decorative pieces 
— vases, bowls, bottles, etc.— are fine, but whet about the 
thousands of tools, implements, appliances and fixtures for 
which a need has been created? 

The attitudes toward crofts are different today than 
when crofts began. The pot was then the highest level of 
technology; it performed a vital role. You are aiming now too 
much for the gallery rather than the public. Stop designing for 
shows —this is as bad as designing for mass sales, possibly 
worse. 

4) We must produce in sufficient quantity to supply out- 
lets and put prices within the grasp of the average person. 
Europe seems to be able to handle this problem admirably — 
particularly in glassware, furniture and tableware. |t takes 
courage and resourcefulness to expand into smal! production. 
Techniques must be improved and expérimented with — so that 
quality is not sacrificed. A product may be different — but it 
should not be less good."’ 


DESIGN FORUM: 

Daniel Detenbacher (Calif.), moderator; Anni Albers 
(Conn.), Charles Eames, (Calif.), Stanislawa Nowicki 
(Pa.), Millard Sheets (Calif.), Marguerite Wildenhain 


(Calif.) 
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mature affiliation with the mass machine 
before a craftsman is mature as a hand 
craftsman. She said “...if we go into mass 
production and into industrial design before 
we are that full-fledged, alert, skillful and 
able craftsman, we will just design bad ob- 
jects; may they be ever so well stream- 
lined . . ."" Her statements were well ap- 
plauded. 

Afternoon discussions in the various 
media groups continued this subject with as 
many craftsmen taking the position against 
industrial alliance as for it. 

In the metals panel, moderated by Arthur 
Pulos, metalsmith John Prip, now working 
in industry as a designer craftsman, empho- 
sized that while there were increasing oppor- 
tunities for craftsmen in industry, thorough 
training and maturing individual experience 
of a craftsman was vital before going into 
industry; that he would not advise a student 
metalsmith just emerging from school to go 
to work for industry before going through his 
own personal development as a craftsman. 
Craftsmanship, al! panelists agreed, is an 
attitude ingrained and expressed towards 
life. As Charles Eames put it, “a state of 
un-bore.”" 


Charlies Eames 


Design panelists Dan Defenbacher, Stonislawa Nowicki, Marguerite Wildenhain 


California College of Arts and Crafts 
president Daniel Defenbacher: 


“The need in our time for man to be closely identified with the 
end product of his labor — to find personal fulfillment and 
achievement — is too great to be ignored. The so-called “art” 
crafts are a rich source of this satisfaction. However, these 
arts will be effete if they do not somehow show, at least in 
spirit, an awareness of industrial disciplines. Nor do | mean 
to deny the existence of and need for the artist working in the 
crafts. By artist | mean here the person whose goal is an ob- 
ject of art fabricated in those media commonly called crafts. 
But these peop/e are more a new breed of sculptor and as such 
hardly come within the circle of this discussion. 

“Conversely, industry is leaving the valve closed on a 
reservoir of concepts, ideas and techniques by not developing 


@ close rapport with the handcraft groups. . . 


Californie potter Marguerite Wildenhain: 

“A craftsman who knows his crofts has an unlimited store 
of forms in his mind and hands, forms that have evolved out of 
long years of intimate contact with his moterials and al! the 
problems of his craft. He will look at a new machine, new moa- 
terials and new production-methods with the same creative 
thoughtfulness and with the deep alert interest that is the es- 
sence of his life; his designs for industry will have a real 
relation to materials and techniques, to function, to effective 
use of methods of production and also an understanding of the 
cost and the time involved. . . 

“It seems to me then thot we hove fo start at this very 
point: Change the need of man for badly designed objects to 
his request for well-designed ones and he will see to it that 
these well-designed objects are being produced. Education 
thus is the ultimate problem.” 


California designer Charles Eames: 


“Areas of the crafts seem to suffer more from overdosages of 
originality and design than from a lack of it. You are conscious 
that somebody was conscious of being original, therefore didn’t 
know really what they were about becouse . . . originality has 
a way of falling from someone's shoulders like a great cloak. . . 


We have too much design. . . 


The ceramics panel with Dan Rhodes as 
moderator, was a distinct contrast to the 
weaving panel in its area of differences. 
Each panelist represented a style and ap- 
proach to ceramics that spanned the wide 
diversity that characterizes this craft today 
— from the contemporary trend toward crea- 
tive self-expression to the classic outlook 
on fine craftsmanship itself as a creative 
tradition. Peter Voulkos, Betty Feves, 

Tony Prieto, Vivika Heino, Harvey Littleton, 
Carlton Ball, Edwin Scheier, Marguerite 

Wildenhain and Edith Heath participated. One 
viewpoint represented that of the potter who 


turns out simple, functional pottery for house- 
hold use, made in the best and highest stand- 


ards of craftsmanship and with the convic- 
tion that each plate or cup no matter how 
often repeated was still a distinct entity, 
that it could not be the same as the one that 
preceded it since it was made by the human 
hand. The other viewpoint held that if this 


was the potter’s purpose, then limited produc- 


tion was outmoded and the item should be 
adapted for mass production by machine. A 
third viewpoint was that no pot should ever 


Dan Rhodes, Peter Voulkos, Antonio 
Prieto, Harvey Littleton 


be repeated, that the creative act can take 
place only once and that each pot should 
be a unique work of art, still functioning, 
however, as a container. A fourth viewpoint 
held that the ceramist should have the same 
artistic freedom as the sculptor, making 
pottery forms according to his own esthetic 
needs and impul ses without being forced to 
take function into account at all. Each 
point of view had its adherents among the 
conferees. Generally, the panelists agreed 
that they could not agree and that each out- 
look had its place. 

It was interesting also to note the con- 
trast between the panels on ceramics and 
wood—the two natural materials, all others 
being synthesized in varying degrees before 
reaching the craftsman. Ceramics was the 
largest panel and had the most conferees at- 
tending it, while wood was the smallest. 
Ceramics was held in the large auditorium 


CERAMICS: 

Edwin Scheier (N.H.), Peter H. Voulkos (Calif.), 
Betty W. Feves (Ore.), Vivika Heino (Calif.), Harvey 
Littleton (Ill.), Toshiko Takaezu (Ohio), Daniel 
Rhodes, panel chairman. 


Alfred, N.Y., potter Daniel Rhodes: 

“In ceramics, the traditions behind the craft seem to exert an 
unusually strong influence on design. . . One of the problems 
of contemporary pottery is the conservation of its great her- 
itage. . . Should design in pottery be nourished primarily by 
the disciplines of the potter's wheel, or should other tech- 
niques of making, including semi-industrial methods, have an 
equal validity? . . . If ceramics is thought of as an art form, 
it must be judged and valued as other art forms. While this 
may free the ceramist from certain technical considerations 
and functional restrictions, it also puts him under a severe 
discipline having to do ultimately with the very purposes and 
meanings of expressive art. While no one would argue for the ae 
restriction of pottery to mundane function, it does seem evi- é 
dent that if it has no function at all it has become sculp- 


How do you determine, Peter, what the design of your pieces 
is going to be? Do you think them out in advance? 
Los Angeles potter Peter Voulkos: 
“Depends on the piece. Of course if I'm making a plate or a 
bow! | assume it’s going to be a plate or a bowl. Most of the 
times when | work | work in the dark, but sometimes | have 
just a vague idea of something and | want to bring it into 
being. | think it gets down fo the creative act, actually: The 
reason that | do it is because | don't know about it and | want 
to find out about it. . . If | knew what it was going to be in 
advance — if | had a visualization that | could draw on a piece 
of paper, there'd hardly be any point in my doing it. . . We've 
been talking about techniques and all sorts of ways to do 
things and you can take all these techniques and master them. 
This doesn’t mean that you're going to end up with art either. 
It's possible that you can become real facile on the wheel and 
that you can become real good at calculating glazes, but until 
you can get these things together and transcend the technical 
things involved, you haven't got anything but facility. But 
this important thing of transcending brings it into this mys- 
terious something that we call ‘creativity.’ This is life | gave 
to it."" 

Oregon ceramist Betty Feves: 

“| consider myself a sculptor. But | make pots too and the 

kind of pots | make are kitchen pots strictly. To me this is 

just as expressive as the sculpture | make.”’ 
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Edith Heath 


where the morning sessions attended by all 
conferees took place. It, therefore, had less 
of the bull-session quality, the intimacy and 
directness of the wood panel. Perhaps the 
nature of the media also contributed to the 
difference, with the resistance of wood im- 
posing greater disciplines on the craftsman 
and less opportunity for subjective expres- 
sion in contrast to clay which is a directly 
flexible and immediately responsive material. 

The sizes of the panels was in direct 
proportion to the number of pecple involved 
in each craft nationally. Ceramics was the 
largest panel, then, in order of size, weav- 
ing, metal, enamels and glass, and last 
wood. 

It was suggested in the wood panel, in- 
terestingly, that the place of the designer- 
craftsman in an industrial society may well 
be as the advance researcher in the field of 
industrial design— should not industry pro- 
vide for such people? 


California potter and ceramic industrialist Edith Heath: 

somehow | can’t get outside myself. | don't know what 
you want or what someone else's values are. | have no way of 
knowing, so | have to find out what is meaningful to me in 
hopes that, since we are all human beings, there is a common 
level and what is meaningful to me —and if | can express it 
in @ communicative way — will also become meaningful for 
other people. But! cannot use the other people as a reason 
for working. | must use my own values.” 


Potter Marguerite Wildenhain: 

“What is a good design: When the human quality of a person 
and his whole relation to that piece of work has found some- 
thing that has a human value not only for the potter but for 
many people at large, and not only for today but for 5 years 
from now and for 500 years from now. Then you've got a good 
design.” 


New Hampshire potter Edwin Scheier: 

“You may have fo go through a process of just developing your 
skill by repeating things, but. . . if you hove to spend seven 
yeors as an apprentice doing that, you may not hove left any 
longer any desire to say anything — and just repeat the things 
you're doing. Originality is to be answered the same way: If 
you just have fo say something and the traditional means of 
saying it don't suffice, you have to develop new means — and 
that’s then original.” 


WOOD: 
Tage Frid (N.Y.), Lee Du Sell (N.Y.), Wharton 
Esherick (Pa.), advisor; Lawrence Peabody (Mass.), 
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The day of design included an after- 
dinner evening meeting of the A. C. C. mem- 
bers to elect two new craftsmen members 
from California to the board of trustees: 
Marguerite Wildenhain and Jackson Woolley. 
This was followed by a session on jurying. 
Here was an area which was expected to 
produce considerable argument. Surprisingly 
it was calm. Perhaps the stimulation of the 
many discussions that had taken place all 
day had left conferees too weary for the 
fray. Moderated by Dan Defenbacher, partici- 
pating were Jack Larsen, Carlton Ball, Nik 
Krevitsky, John Prip and Peter Voulkos. 
Jack Larsen suggested that there were, per- 
haps, too many competitive juried shows and 
that more non-juried two-or three-man shows 
in different media would be more rewarding 
to both craftsman and spectator. On the mat- 
ter of fees, Bob Winston, in the audience, 
felt that since the exhibition gave the crafts- 
man the opportunity to show, it was the best 
possible promotion for his work. The fee, 
therefore, was an inexpensive and effective 
expenditure. Marguerite Wildenhain, object- 
ing, declared that entry fees were “‘like in- 
viting someone to a turkey dinner and then 
charging him for it.’’ The California De- 
signer-Craftsman group, had earlier distrib- 
uted their proposals calling for no more than 
one non-craftsman, such as a museum offi- 
cial, on juries and all other jurors to be com- 
petent craftsmen—at least one for each 

craft to be juried. Surprising was the num- 
ber of craftsmen who declared that they pre- 
ferred to be judged by a non-craftsman who 
was not prejudiced in favor of his own way 
of working or his style. A non-craftsman, 
many felt, would have less bias. 


RD DAY 
PROFESSIONAL 
PRACTICES 


Friday morning, the last day of the con- 
clave, Meyric Rogers took the opportunity to 
point out David Campbell's achievement as 
co-chairman with Mrs. Webb in organizing 
the conference. As he spoke, applause filled 
the chapel which held over 400 people at the 
time and the entire audience arose for the 
ovation. The session was devoted to profes- 
sional practices which included distribu- 
tion and production problems as well as the 
business ethics of the professional crafts- 
man. Asger Fischer, director of Den Perma- 
nente in Denmark, who came to Asilomar from 
Denmark at the invitation of the A.C.C. ex- 


Jack Larsen 


New York weaver Jack Lenor Larsen: 

“| believe in a one-medium show a single juror may produce a 
more dynamic thing. That way one person can go out on a /imb. 
A group of jurors so often achieve a median. This idea would 
obviate that...” 


California metalsmith Harry Dixon: 

“When you have a one-man jury, that ceases to be a jury — 
you have a selector or a judge. . . There should be at least 
three persons on the jury. What's more, | think the jury should 
keep their mouths shut each to the other while they're judging 
and that the voting be secret, and what comes out of this jury . 
is what you build a show with.” 


From the floor: 

“A jury is necessary, of course, even if we do not always 
agree with it. The important thing is that they themselves are 
elected by another group. | wonder if the ideal system would 
be to have the exhibitors themselves select the jurors."’ 


Of the U.C.L.A. art department, Dr. Karl With: Pe 
“A museum man who functions [ona jury] is your represento- 
tive, is your bridge, the one critical and important bridge be- A 
tween producer and consumer. He's a trained man. He is not ty 
to be told what ethical principles are to be involved in jurying. . 
He is a man of integrity and believe me, it's a full-time job. 

Do you actually think it’s such fun for a juror to devote his 

time on a very small traveling-expense account for the benefit 

of the craftsman? If it is your consideration that only the 

weaver can judge the weaving, only the potter can judge the 

ceramic, that sounds to me very clannish. . . For what do you Pg 
judge? For the general public — for the market that you want ca 
to build up. Do you do your weaving so other weavers can en- 

joy it—do you make your pots for other potters? No. You don't 

have to be the hen who lays the egg in order to enjoy the 

omelet.”" 
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plained how his world-famous crafts coopera- 
tive became a successful business enter- 
prise. Not only does it serve as an exhibi- 
tion, distribution and sales organization for 
Danish craftsmen, he explained, but it actual- 
ly provides support at such times as the 
craftsman is not selling his product. One of 
the functions of Den Permanente is to keep 
the craftsman producing his work, he main- 
tained. Mrs. Webb noted that she was much 
encouraged by the similarities in problem 
and operation between the A.C.C.’s New 
York retail outlet, America House, and the 
Danish outlet. She stated, however, that the 
Council intends to provide additional out- 
lets and services, sales outlets and market- 
ing services to the producer-craftsman. Mrs. 
Webb, furthermore, pointed out that business- 
wise, Council membership had improved in 
the past year with an expansion from 250 to 
1500. 

Following Mr. Fischer's speech, a 
forum on professional practices of the small 
businessman was moderated by textile de- 
signer Henry Kluck with a panel that in- 
cluded glass designer Michael Higgins, cera- 
mists Edith Heath and Harold Sitterle, metal- 


smith Allan Adler and Asger Fischer. 

It was panel of success stories, for 
each of the craftsmen on it had made good 
at setting up their own business for both 
mass or limited volume production. In ad- 
dition to producing goods finer in quality 
and design than that of industry, each panel 
member had to overcome the jungle of dis- 
tribution problems that can destroy the small 
production firm in any field. Craftsmen were 
particularly warned away from large sales 
agencies who would not give sufficient time 
or go out of their way to sell the small pro- 
ducer. They are more interested in ready, 
sure sales regardless of quality. The small 
sales agent who believes in the product will 
net results, it was the common experience 
of the group. It was Michael Higgins who, 
with his succinct English wit, told the 
story of his trials and errors (reproduced on 
these pages) which had the audience in 
laughter to a point of tears. Higgins as a 
craftsman is now developing new products 
and designs for a midwest glass company in 
@ pioneer project (about which he has prom- 
ised to give CRAFT HORIZONS the full ac- 
count as soon as he can release it.) 

A poll of the attendance, taken in an on- 
the-spot check, revealed that the audience 
of conferees consisted of 40% professional 
craftsmen and 60% avocational. In addition, 
67% taught, 29% made their living or a good 
part of it from architectural commissions, 7% 


Asger Fischer 


SMALL BUSINESS FORUM: 

Henry Kluck (IIl.), Edith Heath (Calif.), Harold F. 
Sitterle (N.Y.), Allan Adler (Calif.), Asger Fischer 
(Denmark). 


Midwest glass designer-craftsman Michael Higgins: 
“I was a university-type teacher until they got wise to me. I've 
already met my spiritual great-great grandsons — that is, people 
who were taught by people who were taught by people who were 
tought by me. It’s formidable — the rate of gestation is slower 
than rabbits but the litter is approximately the same size. As 
you can see, if we go on like this we're all going to be up to 
our eors in craftsmen — in fact, | notice the people in California 
developing broader shoulders so they can stand on each others’. 
“Now all that this means is we very much need a market for 
craftsmen. Not only for crafts but for craftsmen. The one person 
in the main that the employing craftsman finds he doesn’t want 


Connecticut weaver Anni Albers: 

** | believe, that the inventive craftsman can regain his status 
as pioneer, as experimenting outpost for an industry that itself 
has come to experiment segmentarily and with increased spe- 
cielization. He would be the one to give a thing again the in- 
separable oneness of performance and appearance that derives 
from the unity of its conception.” 


The metal panel revealed the greatest 
individual differences among the jewelers, 
the majority of whom had been trained as 
painters or sculptors. Some felt that the 
““accident’’ which could be controlled and 
repeated was a valid design discovery. 
Others felt that the ‘‘accident’’ was an es- 
thetic misfit and could not be seriously in- 
corporated. Margaret de Patta, describing 
her search for form in her jewelry, said, “‘! 
cut and | drill until | find the visual princi- 
ple I'm after."’ John Paul Miller, discussing 
the relationship of texture to form, stated, 
“Texture can't be added. It has to be in the 
form. You start out with both inseparabl y. 
It’s like the spots on a leopard.” 

The enamels and glass panel, led by 
Jackson Woolley, agreed that enamels was 
the craft most closely connected with paint- 
ing although the technical demands of en- 
amels are greater. The revival of interest 
in enamels sprang from the do-it-yourself 
popularity, a fact which put serious enamel- 
ists under the obligation to raise the level 
of taste in this field which is too often gar- 
ish and poorly executed. As in the other 
panels, a need for an apprentice system of 
training was voiced. 

Jackson Woolley, in his address sug- 
gested that enamels may need freer and more 
experimental attitudes, exploration of new 
techniques. In observing the relationship of 
enamels to painting, he said, “* .. . contem- 
porary design is more easily and widely ac- 
cepted, tolerated and appreciated in enamel 
than in painting. We might conclude with an 
effort to analyze the reasons for this and 
with the hope that our craft may be of serv- 
ice to the fine arts by helping to break down 
prejudice against modern art in general.” 

As the textile design panel began, west 
coast rug weaver NViriam Leefe posed this 
amusing conundrum: ‘What is technique? 
What is design? What is the technique of de- 
sign and the design of technique? Is design 


METALS: 
Margaret De Patta (Colif.), John Pau! Miller (Ohio), 
Arthur Pulos, ponel chairman. 


Syracuse metalsmith Arthur Pulos: 
“Good design in metal . . . derives from an organized procese 
of development with a clear concept of an ultimate goal. An 
accident is a mistake, not an achievement. . . Although good 
form can be its own ornament, additional enrichment if felt ae 
necessary must enhance rather than destroy. The strongest aa 
direction today is toward richer decoration, as a sign of mo- ae 
turing confidence in material, method and self. 

“Intelligent adornment is the primary purpose of jewelry. 5 
lt must express the maker's sensitivity and imagination with , 
sufficient humility to submerge its own identity to the task of 
developing and projecting the wearer's personality. How many 
pieces of jewelry wear their owner? In hollow ware and flat- 
ware... only after functional needs have been imaginatively 
and effectively met should the piece be refined in form and 
detail." 


ENAMELS & GLASS: 
Edris Eckhardt (Ohio), Ellamarie Woolley (Calif.), 
Jackson Woolley, panel chairman. 


San Diego enamelist Ellamarie Woolley: 

“Design is an attitude that hinges on one's whole sensitivity 
to visual phenomena and the mental climate of one’s own time. 
It is not as readily acquired as technical competence and there 
are no formulas to be followed which guarantee good results. 
While technique and design are interdependent, a good designer 
can acquire technique while a good technician cannot always 


acquire design. 
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not technique? What is the technique of 
technique?"’ Asked Annie Albers, “Do you 
mean, is there a separation between tech- 
nique and design?"’ 

"Yes," said Miriam Leefe. 

Rudolph Schaetter: 

“Everything we are goes into it.”” 

And finally Anni Albers: “It has grown 
the way a leaf grows. There is no separation. 

It was interesting to note that in the tex- 
tile panel, moderated by Karl Laurell, 
there were fewer differences in viewpoint 
than in some other panels. Anni Albers, 
Jack Larsen, Roy Ginstrom and Lenore 
Tawney were all in agreement that technical 
mastery gives the craftsman the freedom to 
be creative. Once technical mastery is ob- 
tained and the weover brings total personal- 
ity and outlook to the loom, in the words of 
Rudolph Schaeffer, are that weaving." 
Professional weavers, moreover, welcome 
the advent of the power loom for the produc- 
ticn of fabrics other than tapestry. Once 
the design is worked out by the creative 
weaver on the hand loom, if adaptable to 
production, then the power loom becomes 
just another loom — with a machine to make 
it go. ““If we were to be truly a hand proc- 
ess,"” Jack Larsen said, ‘then we ought to 
spin our own yarns. That's basic. But we've 
already accepted a machine-produced thread."’ 
All panelists urged more creative attention 
to the basic problem of construction rather 
than to unique or novel yarns. 


Anni Albers 


Jack Larsen, Anni Albers, Roy Ginstrom, Lenore Tawney 


TEXTILES: 

Roy Ginstrom (Ill.), Lenore Tawney (Ill.), Anni 
Albers (Conn.), Jack Larsen (N.Y.), Korl Laurell, 
panel chairman. 


Weaver Anni Albers: 
“Concentrating on new moterials can turn into a handicap for 
the weaver, leading the craftsman away from creative thinking 
into the realm of the new and the novel. Simpler yarns make 

the weaver turn to the basis of weaving which is construc- 

tion — experimentation in thread and yarn. . . Construction is 
our weakest point, and if we look, for instance, at the inventive 
construction of the Peruvians, we realize how weak we are. 

We must hove more ‘invention with thread.’"’ 
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were design consultants for large manufac- 
turers, 20% marketed their production through 
a regional or national cooperative. 

The question period which followed re- 
vealed again the differences in point of 
view between those who felt it important to 
assume business responsibility and those 
who felt it should be the responsibility of 
the community and the museum and the prob- 
lem of contemporary culture. One conferee 
asked, ‘When the individual craftsman be- 
comes successful, he becomes a success- 
ful businessman. And when he becomes a 
successful businessman, he seems to be- 
come a product designer. And if so, is he 
still a craftsman? Or what is the difference 
between a successful craftsman and a prod- 
uct designer?’’ The answer was: When the 
product is designed with tools and material 
—not with pencil and paper—out of years 
of experience and training and relationship 
with the medium, then, despite the fact that 
the pilot model is evolved for production by 
machine, the designer is still a craftsman. 

In the afternoon media panels, devoted 
to production and marketing problems for 
each craft, conferees heard such successful 
business craftsmen as textile designer Jack 
Larsen, architectural metal smith Hudson 
Roysher, glass designer Maurice Heaton, 
woodworker Walker Weed and ceramist Vivika 
Heino give the specifics, including price 
methods, distribution channels, production 
devices explained openly. All questions 
were answered fully and there appeared to 
be not only a willingness but a genuine 
eagerness to share business secrets with 
fellow craftsmen, to give anyone who needed 
it the benefit of business experience. It was 
in the enamels and glass panel, however, 
that the differences in the craftsman’s phil- 
osophical attitudes towards business was 
expressed. Virgil Cantini maintained that 
selling was not the responsibility of the 
artist craftsman. His was the task of produc- 
ing. Sales, he declared, must be undertaken 
by the museums and galleries, by the com- 
munity. The city of Pittsburgh, he explained, 
had evolved a program which helped to sup- 
port the artist in the community. ‘‘The prob- 
lem for us,"” he said, ‘‘is how to sell the art 


to employ is the designer-craftsman. A successful producer in 
Chicago had the slogan: when advertising for an employee never 
use the word “art,” it brings out all the bums. We discovered 
eorly in our existence that we needed craftsmen very badly and 
that they are completely unobtainable. Designer-craftsmen we 
needed like a hole in the head though, because once we were 
seriously in production we only got about eight hours a year to 
design ourselves and what there was of designing we wanted to 
have for us. 

“People who enter the crafts through various directions — 
or are married into the crafts. . . But the only mastery | suc- 
ceeded in obtaining was from my future wife —and she married 
me in gratitude. Now, let me add that she'd been studying 
glass for 10 years or so at the University of Georgia while | 
was working in advertising and | got very interested in what 
she was doing in making glass sandwiches, in lamination. 

“Our product right now is fused, sagged, laminated, inter- 
decorated glass — if you want a technical name for it. We de- 
veloped this thing >d we fiddled with it and spent all the 
money we had on i? and threw out fons of shattered and 
messed-up glass. Finally a buyer from the glassware depart- 
ment of Marshal! Field bought some and we found we were in 
business. After this had gone on for a few months, and we 
found we weren't eating too well, in came a national wholesale 
distributor and he said he would choose a line of our products 
and then we'd really be in business. Only trouble was instead 
of talking business — we being naive, he being very un-naive — 
we went out and drove to Wisconsin in a Cadillac which we 
rented with a chauffeur and when we came back he said let's 
take it all. So we started out with a line of 610 objects. 

“It turned out that we were going to sell about 10 of each 
item per year and we wouldn't know ahead of time which. Sud- 
denly we'd receive a batch of orders for hundreds of these 
little gizmos and we'd get them off. Then we wouldn't hear 
from the distributor for a long long time and we'd sit there 
wondering what to do next. 

“Then of course during the last stages we began to 
accrete a staff — people brought in for paid therapy — we do- 
ing the paying. Many of whom I'm proud to say we cured — 
it was the biggest dividend that came out of if all. What hap- 
pened was, we went on and on, growing a little more each year. 
Then | began to read books on accounting and got awfully seri- 
ous and then | discovered that Christmas sale was providing 
two-thirds of our income and the rest of our sale was providing 
the other third. We eventually realized that we were in the 
physical therapy business and that we were working nights to 
keep these people paid days, and | began to look around for a 
daddy of some kind. 

“Daddy turned up in the form of the largest manufacturer 
of sheet glass in the country, Corning Glass. It was about to 
close its huge plant for making the bent glass that used to go 
on the front of television sets. Instead of closing it they took 
us on. They are surprisingly producing a very good simulation 
of our carefully evolved product thot is almost indi stinguish- 
able from a handmade thing. . ."" 


crafts, not the mass produced ones."’ Once METAL: 


the artist goes into merchandising, his Hudson Roysher (Calif.), Frederick Miller (Ohio) 
craft becomes a commodity and he must Ades 
think of it in money values instead of in ai 

esthetic values. ‘| get as much pleasure in 


making an object that will ultimately cost CERAMICS: 
only $3 as | do out of making the one that Harold Sitterle (N.Y.), Harvey K. Littleton (Wisc.), 


will cost $3000. That's what is important,’ Vivika Heino (Colif.), Daniel Rhodes, panel chairman. 
he said. Edris Eckhard declared that in 
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Cleveland, the artist-craftsman making only 
one-of-a-kind objects was able to survive 
because of the vigorous promotion of crafts 
by the Cleveland Museum as well as through 
its liberal purchase policy. Cantini called 
for institutional, private and public support 
of the artist through grants and special pur- 
chases. Michael Higgins, vehemently diso- 
greeing, declared that, for himself, he did 
not want such charity. Cantini countered 

by insisting that it was not a matter of char- 
ity; rather it was the community fostering 
what is necessary to its own culture. Hig- 
gins who, on the other hand, has allied him- 
self actively with mass-production methods, 
maintained that he wished to be part of his 
society by working in it and without impos- 
ing any obligations on it. He maintained, 
furthermore, that the factory relationship— 
that of the foreman, engineer and mechanic 
—to the object as well as to himself as the 
designer, was a creative one in which each 
man was involved on all levels with the 
problems of making the object of quality. 
He found the knowledge, the genuine inter- 
est and curiosity—the sense of responsibil- 
ity—to be craftsmanlike attitudes in his fel- 
low workers in the factory. Maurice Heaton, 
whose position is between Cantini on one 
end of the scale and Higgins on the other, 
turns out his glass designs in limited produc- 
tion. He explained that he simply could not 
afford to make one-of-a-kind designs. ‘‘My 
work comes to me so slowly,”’ he said, 
‘that | would have to charge thousands of 
dollars for the first piece."" He works pains- 
takingly to develop his first mold and he 
cannot pay for his time and equipment until 
he can sell at least 50 pieces of the same 
object. He also markets and distributes his 
production himself by simply packing it in 
his car and taking it on the road several 
times a year. 

Heaton also pointed out that when he 
takes his wores to the various shops that 
are his outlets, he educates both owner and 
salesman. They must know and understand 
what they are selling in the case of Heaton 
glass. Such relationship with merchandise 
is not necessary with mass-produced items, 
where the salesman’s attitude toward the 
object is usually as impersonal as the ob- 
ject itself. 

Following the final afternoon's panels, 
the National Advisory Board met to estab- 
lish the network for closer liason between 
regional groups and the A.C.C. Representa- 
tives from areas throughout the United 
States and Canada projected plans for prep- 
aration of next year’s conference, as well 


Michael Higgins, Maurice Heaton, Ellamarie and Jackson Woolley, Virgi! 
Cantini, Joseph Trippetti 


ENAMEL & GLASS: 
Michael Higgins (II!.), Maurice Heaton (N.Y.), Virgil 
Cantini (Pa.), Jackson Woolley, panel chairman. 


Metalsmith Arthur Pulos: 

“. . Marketing presents the greatest problem to the metal 
craftsman. He must depend upon either the slow growth of his 
reputation or he must embark upon some means of self-promo- 
tion. The exhibition circuit seems most popular. However, 
exhibitions teke time from creative activity with questionable 
benefit to most participants. . . The many ‘contemporary’ 
shops present a most peculiar marketing problem. They offer 
the ultimate in taste and are hence inviting as outlets. Their 
offerings ore usually divided between foreign imports in which 
herd capital is invested and ‘local’ wares that ore often taken 
on consignment. It cen easily be seen that such an arrangement 
tends toward the general disabuse of the local craftsman’s 
efforts. The responsible craftsman should insist on the same 
respect accorded to foreign imports.” 
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as the machinery for traveling shows, visual 
aid programs andother educational mater- 
ial to be sent to local groups by the Coun- 
cil. According to David Campbell, the 
A.C.C. expects to send out its first circulat- 
ing exhibition by January 1958. ‘‘In estab- 
lishing closer working relationships with 
the regional and local groups,’’ Campbell 
said, “‘the Council wants to emphasize that 
in no way will it enter or interfere with 

local groups. It recognizes that the individ- 
val, regional and local differences that 
exist contribute to the richness of the 
American craft movement.’’ 

This was the best organized, tightest 
scheduled conference this publiaation had 
ever attended. In fact, so much ground was 
covered that some people suggested that it 
not be an annual event but a biennial or trie 
ennial. The A.C.C.’s answer to this is that 
by holding it in themidwest next year and 
the east the year after, entirely new groups 
of craftsmen will be involved. In addition, 
whole new areas of discussion will be 
tackled at future national conferences. 

Throughout the three days, the weather 
was cool and the sun brilliant. As confer- 
ees walked among the hilly paths and pines 
of Asilomar, they could hear the sound of 
the Pacific surging against the deeply 
etched and eroded sandstone rocks of the 
Monterey coast. In the evenings conferees 
went walking and riding along this dramatic 
ocean edge to watch the breaking surf. Or 
they went to Monterey for amusement and 
abalone steak. Or they met for bull-sessions 
in the pleasant living room of the “guest 
house’’ where most of the panelists were 
lodged. 

Saturday morning saw the departing at- 
tendees hasten mostly for San Francisco, 
some for Los Angeles and others for varying 
points east. 

Last-minute rehashing of what had taken 
place was typified by the comment of panel- 
ist Jack Larsen: ‘‘The top people came and 
have related themselves to the American 
Craftsmen’s Council. Fifty years from now, 
we will date the beginning of a national 
movement to Asilomar.”’ 

Nik Krevitsky, Los Angeles enamelist, 
declared: ‘‘There’s a tremendous excitement 
among craftsmen about the beginning of the 
Council as a national force. We know it’s 
been in existence a long time. But it was 
like a foetus waiting to be born. Now it’s 
born. It was our first chance to see many of 
our fellow-craftsmen as people and that was 
very stimuloting. | suggest something be fed 
from the national organization to the regional 


Los Angeles County Art Institute director Millard Sheets: 

“*! think that the artist and the designer should be at home in 
the world of art — it’s his world, it’s his tradition —he should 
understand it for what it is. The greatest opportunity on earth 
to live and work as an artist — there's nothing equal to if. . . 
The habit of todey demonstrated at every exhibition —and we 
have become so exhibition conscious — the pressure is mostly 
from the outside. We are far more concerned with what our col- 
leagues think or what friends or the public think or what the 
critics think or some collector thinks. . . | believe that the 
greet out of every period was the applied art of its own period 
and its yreatness has made it survive. Ordinary things thot 
were done haven't come down fo us because people haven't 
loved them enough to protect them. . . | think there is a tre- 
mendous opportunity in our age that has never been accorded 
any other age. | find that the shortage is in good designers, 
not in lack of opportunity. | never have less than a dozen re- 
quests for very important positions. The main problem is no? 
to find a good designer, there are lots of them, excellent ones, 
people that | could highly recommend as fine craftsmen. But 
there are very few designers with the psychology and tempero- 
ment who have design ability who will work with industry, who 
will adjust themselves intelligently and thoroughly to the 
processes and problems of production and distribution."' 
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groups sufficiently ahead of the next con- 
ference to give everyone a chance to think 
about things in advance.’” Krevitsky felt, 
however, that there was an over-emphasis 
on membership quantity. It is better, he says, 
to have 850 professional craftsmen members, 
raising standards than to have 10,000 do-it- 
yourselfers pulling it down. 

In spite of the spirited discussions 
sparked by individual differences, there 
were basic areas of agreement common to 
all the panels: 

All panels agreed that technique was es- 
sential to learn for design to be most effec- 
tively expressed, that design was the crea- 
tive aspect of the work but that the crafts- 
man knits design and technique inseparably 
to create well-made functional objects with- 
in the framework of his personal esthetics 
as well as the art stream of his time; that 
technical secrets should not be kept secret 
but should be shared by all who want to use 
them. ‘It's not what you use, but whet you 
do with it that counts.’” All panels agreed 
that there was no one answer or position on 
any question of design, technique, relation- 
ships to society, or to economics, that the 
variety of individual attitudes constitutes 
the vitality and crective strength of the 
craft movement in America. All panels 
agreed, furthermore, that the level of taste 
in America is upgrading, that the need and 
market for functional and decorative crafts 
is increasing, that the crafts as an educa- 
tive force in industry and on a consumer 
level ore expanding, that handcraft as such, 
not only is not disappearing, but is taking 
its place in American cultural and economic 
life. Optimism, unquenchable firmness of 
purpose, and professional seriousness char- 
acterized the tone of the conference. 

Later, back in New York City, Mrs. 
Webb had this to say: “It was a tremendous 
success, far beyond our expectations for 
several reasons. We began—and | empha- 
size this—to make a statement of crafts- 
manship in our present day. A number of 
craftsmen were shocked by the emphasis 
so many people put on the relationship of 
the crafts to industry, on multiple produc- 
tion practices, on business. All these were 
facts which craftsmen must face. There 
emerged, however, from the sum total of 
the conference the outstanding fact that the 
craftsmen must always stand for thehighest 
quality in whatever branch of activity they 
undertake. That would be the deeper side 
of the conference. The other side was the 
community of interests that were developed 
between craftsmen in all the media and the 


Youngest conferee: 6 month old 
Elizabeth with mother, ceramist 
Virginia Davdison 


Representative of the U.S. Army crafts program 
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realization of how much good fellowship and 
give-and-take of personalities and discus- 
sions could mean to the personal develop- 
ment and self-assurance of the craftsman 

as an individual.” 

David Campbell said, “To my mind the 
important thing was the getting together of 
people who knew each other only through 
CRAFT HORIZONS and shows so that they 
can now get together to work things out. 
The conference demonstrated that there are 
no answers other than those the individual 
finds for himself. There just isn’t any for- 
mula for design. Both in design and in jury- 
ing, it’s the integrity of the individual that 
counts. There are as many answers as there 
are serious craftsmen. And if we discovered 
nothing else out of this meeting, we dis- 
covered that we need all the different ap- 
proaches. The field of the crafts is as 
broad as life itself and it has to contain 
every variety and every variable. Whatever 
your approach to the work is, in the end the 
only thing that counts is the work. There is 
no substitute for work. Work, the courage to 
evaluate that work, and the sense of contin- 
vity and communication with fellow crafts- 
men for free and mutual exchange of ideas, 
information and criticism are the conditions 
for the development of craftsmen as men and 
as creative people. If the Conference has 
helped strengthen the ties of communication 
and mutual exchange among craftsmen, then, 
to my mind, it has fulfilled it purpose. Out 
of it will come a strong, cohesive craft 
movement that will enrich our culture, our 
industry, and our personal lives.” 

San Francisco provided festivities for 
Asilomar conferees which included the 
Grant Avenue Fair on the Sunday following 


Craftsmen integrate design with technique at opening barbecue party 
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the Conference, giving visitors the oppor- 
tunity to see the work of the Bay area 
craftsmen in an outdoor sidewalk show as 
crowded and gay as New York's Times 
Square on New Year's Eve. Then Monday, Ernie Kim 
the Bay orea craftsmen who were unable to 
attend the conference held a reception for 
conferees at the M. H. de Young Museum, 
so ideally located in Golden Gate Park, 
next to the extraordinary Japanese Gardens. 
The de Young Museum collections, the won- 
derful spirit of its Dr. Elisabeth Moses and 
the magic of San Francisco held everyone 
chermed. But of all the sights in and about 
the de Young, most startling to many was 
the 12-foot-tall, grotesquely, magnificently, 
amazingly configurated bronze vase that 
sits on the left in front of the entrance. A 
maze of frantically active cupids, satyrs 
and maidens, it stands a resplendent monu- 
ment to oranmental uselessness—a pot that 
yearned to be a sculpture, a sculpture that 
tried to be a pot. Gustav Dore, famed French 
engraver, had turned to pot-sculpture almost 
a hundred years ago to create a flamboyant 
caricature of the esthetic, social and moral 
taste of his time, the neo-classic period. 
There it stood, in all its craftsmanship, a 
hilarious, mocking altar vessel to esthetic 
dictatorship—a symbol for artists of all 
time. 


All the 35mm photographs in this 
supp! ement were taken with a Canon 
V using a Canon 50mm f:2.8 lens. 
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AN EXHIBITION AT ASILOMAR 


An exhibition that displayed the highest achievements 

in all mainstreams of the contemporary craft movement 
was ingeniously and tastefully installed by David 
Campbell and Jake May in one wing of the auditorium 
where the meetings of the conference took place. Using 
cement blocks, sheet rock, planks of wood and sand from 
the Asilomar beach (which incidentally had to be carried 
in buckets from the dunes and netted Mrs. Webb, who dug 
and carried with others, a case of poison oak for the 

first two days of the conference) they demonstrated how 
much could be done imaginatively to solve an exhibition 
problem with little space and limited materials. Conferees 
were able to get a distinct idea of the work of most of the 


Marvin Rand 


panelists. Lively aftermath of the exhibition was the 
bartering that took place among the exhibitors. It gave 
craftsmen who admired each other’s work the opportunity 
to exchange and own each other's pieces and resulted in 
one of the richest sources of communication among crafts- 
men to come out of the conference. As David Campbell so 
simply said it, “There’s no substitute for work.” Not an 
exhibitor leaving the Asilomar grounds carried back to his 
home or studio the original load of his own work. Less 
famous conferees, gazing wistfully at the higher echelon’s 
bartering, expressed the hope that next year’s conclave 
will provide for a space where everyone attending the con- 


ference could bring and show work for exchange or for sale. 


Asilomar troubadours and friend 


craft groups represented 
at asilomar : 


CANADA 

British Columbie Arts & Crofts, British Columbie Potters 
Guild, Canedian Guild of Potters, Canadian Handicrafts 
Guild, The Potters Club, University of British Columbia 
Ceramics Workshop. 


SWEDEN 
Svenske Slovdforeningen 


ARIZONA 
Tuveson Craft Guild, Tucson Fine Arts Association. 


CALIFO RNIA 

Agnews State Hospital, Occupational Therapy Department; 
Allied Craftsmen of Sen Diego, Artists Equity Association 
of Sen Francisco, Arts Incorporeted of Carmel, Berkeley 
Co-op Arts and Crofts, Californie State Fair and Exposition 
at Secramento, Carmel! Crafts Guild, Central Valley Art 
League of Modesto, Claremont Artists Group, College Art 
Association, Contemporary Arts of Berkeley, Contemporary 
Hendweevers of California (San Francisco), Contemporary 
Handweevers Association, Nanny’s Jewelry Shop (Sen 
Francisco), Design Department, University of Califonie at 
Berkeley, Design Division, American Ceramic Society of 
Los Angeles, Designer-Craftsmen of California (San 
Francisco), Erie Kim Studios (Palo Alto), Festival of Arts 
Associction (Lagune Beach), Fresno Hendweevers, 
industrial Design Institute (Sen Froncisco), La Jolla Art 
Centre, Lassen Weavers (Chester), League of S$. Colifornia 
Designer-Craftsmen (Los Angeles), Morin Society of 
Artists (Sen Anselmo), Meteo! Arts Guild of Northern 
California (Sen Francisco), Mills College Ceramic Guild, 
Netiona!l Committee on Art Education of The National 
Educetion Association, Notional Society of Decorative 
Design, (Sen Frencisco), Northern Colifornia Branch of the 
Pacific Arts Association (Secramento), Oakland Art Museum, 
S. California Section of the Pacific Arte Association, Polo 
Alto Co-op Artists and Craftsmen, Patol School of Art 
Fundementals (Sen Francisco), Pond Farm Pottery (Guerne- 
ville), Professional Weevers of Sen Francisco), Sen 
Francisco Art Association, Sen Francisco Potters Associa 
tion, Scripps College Ceramics Department (Claremont), 
Shuttlecraft Guild, (Kelseyville), Southern Californie Hand- 
weovers Guild (Los Angeles) 


COLORADO 

Colorado Society of Ceromists (Denver), Colorado State Art 
Association (Denver), Doudre Valley Art League of Colorado 
Stote University (Fort Collins), 


CONNECTICUT 
The Society of Connecticut Craftsmen (Hartford) 


FLORIDA 
Ceramic League of Miami 


GEORGIA 
Chattahoochee Handweavers Guild (Atlanta) 


ILLINOIS 
Midwest Designer-Craftsmen (Chicago) 


KANSAS 
Central States Craftsmen'’s Guild (Wichita) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
The Weavers Guild (Boston), Massachusetts Association of 
Handicraft Groups 


MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor Potters’ Guild (Ann Arbor) 


MISSOURI 
Stained Glass Association of America (St. Lovis) 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln Nebraska Guild 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
New Hompshire Arts and Crafts Guild 


NEW YORK 

Americe House (New York City), Buffalo Craftsmen, Dansk 
Silversmith Guild, The Journeymen (Rochester), Metal- 
smithing Department of the University of Syrecuse, New 
York Society of Arts and Crofts, New York Society of 
Crofrsmen (New York City), New York State College of 
Ceramics (Alfred), Shop One (Rochester), Schoo! for 
Americon Craftsmen (Rochester) 


OHIO 
Designer-Craftsmen of Akron, Toledo Potters Guild 


OKLAHOMA 


Norman Art Association 


OREGON 
Arts and Crofts Society (Portland), Oregon Ceramic Studio 
(Portland), Creative Art Foundation of Oregon (Portland) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Craftsmen Guild of Pittsburgh 


TEXAS 

Arts and Crafts Special Service of the U.S. Army Hospital 
at El Poso, Contemporary Handweaovers of Texas, Craft 
Guild of Delles, Texas Designer-Craftsmen, Texas Fine 
Arts Association 


VERMONT 
Society of Vermont Croftsmen 


WASHINGTON 

Clay Club (Seattle), Everett Junior Coilege, Northwest 
Designer-Craftsmen (Seattle), University of Washington 
Ceremics Department 


Representatives of following groups attended first meeting 
of Notional Advisory Board of A.C.C. Friday, June 14, 1957: 
Allied Creftsmen of Son Diego, British Columbia Potters 
Guild, Buffelo Craftsmen, Berkeley Co-op Arts & Crafts, 
Chattahoochee Hondweavers Guild, Ceramic League of 
Miami, Croftsmen'’s Guild of Pittsburgh, Designer- 
Craftsmen of California, League of New Hompshire Arts & 
Crafts, Massachusetts Association of Handicraft Groups, 
Midwest Designer-Craftsemen, New York Society of Arts & 
Crafts, Professional Weavers of Son Francisco, Society of 
Vermont Craftsmen, Society of Connecticut Craftsmen, 
Southern California Artist Craftsmen, Weavers Guild of 
Boston, New York State Craftsmen, 
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san francisco’s de young museum 
~ show, held in conjunction with the 


“we looked for creativeness— 
not novelty; sensitivity or mastery 
of form—not experimentation or 
reliance on the fortuitous accident.” 


Howard Duell’s room divider of enamels in d steel constr 


Bottle with fluted design by Maurice Grossman 


Silver and bronze bracelet by Byron Wilson 


Bird bath (36” dia.) of beach pebbles in Portland cement by Thea Volckenier De Greeve 


It has been reported recently that the West 
is the leading region for craft production. 
This is a good time for looking at what's 
being produced. The largest craft exhibition 
in the West is on (until July 31) in San 
Francisco, an annual event of the M. H. 
de Young Memorial Museum, whose direc- 
tor is Walter Heil. The exhibition, a com- 
petitive affair, is masterminded by the justly 
famous and thoroughly able Dr. Elisabeth 
Moses, curator of decorative arts. The crafts- 
men of eight western states were eligible, 
but the great bulk of work submitted came 
from the three coastal states. Entries cov- 
ered bookbinding, embroidery, plastic, en- 
amels, furniture, jewelry, lamps, metalwork, 
mosaics, terrazzo, pottery, rugs, silkscreen 
and block-printed textiles, tapestries, tile 
painting, weaving, wood (but no sculpture). 

Three preliminary juries were formed. 
One for craftsmen submitting from southern 
California, Arizona and New Mexico met at 
Los Angeles State College: its jurors were 
Jerome Ackerman, Barney Reid, Hudson 
Roysher and Marian Stewart. 

The jury for Oregon, Montana and Wash- 
ington met at the University of Washington; 
its jurors were Russell Day, Robert Sperry, 
Jane Given Johnston and Gervais Reed. 

The jury for northern California, Nevada 
and Utah met at the de Young Museum in 
San Francisco. Its jurors were the same as 
for the final selection and awards. These 
were Hal Painter, president of the Profes- 
sional Weavers Association; Merry Renk, 
jewelry maker and associate in design, Dec- 
orative Arts Department, University of 
California at Berkeley; Herbert Sanders, 
head of the Department of Ceramic Art at 
San Jose State College; Herwin Schaefer, 
associate professor, Decorative Arts Depart- 
ment, University of California at Berkeley; 
and Rudolph Schaeffer, director of the Ru- 
dolph Schaeffer School of Design in San 
Francisco. 

Let us look at Western crafts as repre- 
sented by the de Young show. By far the 
largest groups of entries were in ceramics 
and weaving. Next came enamels, then jew- 
elry. All other categories were sparsely rep- 
resented, with metalwork and furniture at 
the bottom of the list. Could the drop in 
metal and wood production have something 
to do with the marked growth of good indus- 
trial production in these media? 

In ceramics it was necessary for me to 
study the rejections even more carefully than 
the selections in order to equate the exhibit 
with actual conditions. Only one or two 
non-classic pieces were accepted. This is not 
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Three-piece myrtlewood salad set by Bruno Groth 
ar ‘4 { By» 
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fx Wool and cotton upholstery material by Cay Garrett. Detail at right 


meant as the usual castigation of the jury. I 
felt, however, that its standards, high as 
they were, did not allow for the unknown 
and unexpected, for search and experiment. 
I admit, too, that the pickings were slim. 
The mavericks did not submit in any pro- 
portion to their existence. 

I was most disappointed in the enamels 
and mosaics. Apparently the jury was too. 
It only accepted two pieces out of perhaps 
a hundred in the final judging. The difficulty 
was not craftsmanship. It was in originality 
of design and in the misapplication of the 
media to the objectives. Nevertheless, there 
is great hope for enamels. A less stringent 
jury would have accepted a good many 
pieces. All that is needed is for one leader 
to arise from the group to start the creative 
fireworks. | hope that this leadership will 
steer away from “easel” plaques and fancy 
bowls and toward architectural applications. 
The builders are erving for it. 

I am beginning to wonder if we educators 
have not underplayed the necessity for basic 
design training as preparation for craft 
work. This exhibition is a case in point. I 
was told that the most frequent cause for 
rejection was failure in design. Lack of 
originality and poor organization seemed to 
be the specific causes. 

It was surprising to see that weaving ap- 
peared to offer the richest crop of sensitive, 
craftsmanlike and original contributions. It 
seems that the imitators of Dorothy Liebes 
are finally fading, and a few pieces are 
emerging which could not be easily done by 
machine. Notwithstanding, there are in the 
show many pieces which could be handsome 
additions to the power loom repertoire. Per- 
sonally, I like to see this. 

By and large the ceramic ware submitted 
and accepted was excellent—but in a very 
academic sort of way. I am puzzled at this 
because I know that, in California at least, 
there are new things brewing. There are 
movements away from the classic purity of 
the wheel. Blunk, Bengstrom, Voulkos, 
Riegger and others are moving in this direc- 
tion. There is an extensive interest in new 
forms for architectural uses. Edith Heath, 
Kenneth Dierck, Mary Lindheim and others 
carry this banner. 

Most of the familiar names were present 
at this exhibition. I hesitate to mention only 
a few but the list is too long to print. The 
entries of Antonio Prieto, Carlton Ball and 
Herbert Sanders in pottery were majestic. 
Sanders of San Jose State College was bold 
enough to use color, getting away from the 
somber tonality which seems to blanket the 


Set of silver coffee spoons with gemstone handles by Francis Sperison 


Enamel plaque (12” x 23”) of champlevé on copper by Yoko Wong 


Unglazed stoneware bowl is by Ernie Kim 


Oval coiled pot done by Madeline Cortese 


By 


Woven rug of jute and cotton by Ida Dean Grae. Detail at right. 


Stoneware bottle by Vivika and Otto 


Heino 


WN 


Incised design jar by Marguerite Wildenhain 


Decorated tile panel set in a walnut frame by Betty Feves 


field. (The Natzlers, Beatrice Wood and 
Eileen Reynolds, who do use brilliant color, 
did not submit to the exhibition—in pro- 
test?) This grayness is strange in a part of 
the country where nature and the arts are so 
lively. Raul Coronel of Los Angeles (new to 
me) came up with a 24-inch flat bowl in a 
strong and integrated brown, black and 
white design. Ernie Kim, of Palo Alto, 
showed some finely-turned covered bowls. 
James F. MeKinnell, Jr., of Seattle, and 
Madeline Cortese of Richmond, California, 
are potters to watch. The McKinnell piece 
I liked was a large, decorated covered dish. 
Cortese showed an 18-by-18-inch oval coil 
glazed pot in vertical stripes of earth grays 
and blacks. It will be nice when the bottle- 
and-cookie-jar set try their hand at inven- 
tion. There is a need for small objects with 
individuality. 

In weaving, Helen Wood Pope (reportedly 
a non-professional) showed a sensational 
cocktail M. 
Gulich presented a hand-woven room divider 
which she described as “Danish Medallion 
and Wrap Weave.” It is new and handsome. 

In jewelry, Byron Wilson, Bob Winston 
and Bob Dhaemers were excellent. Dhaemers 


dress material and Evelyn 


has succeeded Winston as head of the jew- 
elry division at the California College of 
Arts and Crafts and continues his explora- 
tion in the lost wax casting technique. Wil- 
son seems to work in more chiseled forms 
related in spirit, but not appearance, to 
Margaret De Patta. Also Merry Renk, Vic- 
tor Ries of San Francisco (specializing with 
Hudson Roysher of Los Angeles in religious 
objects) and Edward Gisler of Glendale 


displayed excellent work. 


It was good to see the name of James 
Prestini back from his sojourn in Italy, but 
I was sorry not to see something of his new 
labors. He and Bob Stocksdale long ago dis- 
played their superb skill with turned wood. 
Some very interesting new work in big myr- 
tlewood, hand-shaped bowls was submitted 
by Bruno Groth, a new name to me from 
Thorn, California. 
silk 
sereen textile printing was beautiful. | 
should add that the textile printing group 
seemed to be the best in the show. 

Here is the official list of awards: wood- 
carving (all three for wooden bowls): Bob 
Stocksdale (Berkeley), Prestini 
(Berkeley), Bruno Groth (Thorn, Cal.):; 
pottery: Ernie Kim (Palo Alto, Cal.), James 
F. McKinnell, Jr.. (Seattle), Maurice K. 
Grossman (Tucson), 
(Richmond, Cal.), Marguerite Wildenhain 


Arlene Peterson's award-winning 


James 


Madeline Cortese 
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Silk screened textile by award winner Ernestine Beleal of Berkeley was considered one of the best entries in the show. 


(Guerneville, Cal.), Vivika and Otto Heino 
(Los Angeles), Esther L. Beasley (San An- 
selmo, Cal.). Gertrude Lebarre (Pasadena) ; 
ceramics: Betty W. Feves (Pendleton, Ore.) 
for a tile panel; screen prints: Ernestine 
Beleal (Berkeley), Arlene Healy Peterson 
(Oakland): weaving: Trude Guermonprez 
(San Francisco), Irma Robinson (Seattle), 
Helen Wood Pope (San Francisco), Gay 
Garrett (Berkeley), Evelyn M. Gulick 
(Spring Valley, Cal.), Ida Dean Grae (Mill 
Valley, Cal.), Marlise Staehelin (Berkeley) ; 
jewelry and silver: Francis J. Sperisen (San 
Francisco). Byron Wilson (Oakland). 

The jury for 1957's Designer Craftsmen of 
the West show had this statement to make: 
“The Jury looked for the highest level of 
achievement in concept and technique. It 
was guided by principles which have been 
considered the ingredients of quality for at 
least 50 years: 1) quality of craftsmanship, 
in the sense of workmanship; 2) quality of 
material used and brought out by the crafts- 
man; 3) fitness for purpose or use; and 4) a 
resultant form which integrates purpose, 
material and workmanship, and is of es- 
thetic appeal. The first prerequisite of a 
craftsman’s product is that it should be well 
made, well executed, that it not make a 
fetish of crudeness nor a virtue of sloppi- 
ness. Second, the material used should be 
flawless and genuine and should be en- 
hanced, its beauty revealed rather than 


spoiled by the work of the craftsman. Third, 


the Jury looked for a purpose, use or mean- 
ing in the object, either a directly utilitarian 
one, or that of contemplation of beauty, but 
not mere caprice, whimsy or fashion. Finally, 
the Jury looked for creativeness, not novelty; 
sensitivity or mastery of form, not experi- 
mentation or reliance on the fortuitous ac- 
cident.” 

Taking an overall view of this exhibition 
and its sources, I would say that the West 
is a fertile craft region. But it might be an 
idea to include in the future a section for 
those designer-craftsmen who are engaged 
in limited mass production. Some of the 
finest western work is being produced by 
these people, and to me much of it has a 
closer affinity to twentieth-century crafts 
than to twentieth-century mass production. 

There are today three quite distinct 
groups whose work must be a union of design 
and craft: 1) the creator of individualistic 
objects: 2) the maker of objects in limited 
machine and/or hand production; 3) the 
designer for mass production. It is a constant 
surprise to me to see how incompatible 
these three groups are in America, and; what 
is more important, how little interchange of 
attitudes and ideas takes place among them. 
I am surprised because, though they differ 
emotionally and rationally, they have much 
to give each other. 

All facets of our visual world act and 
react upon one another. All facets also act 


upon our way of seeing, upon the constantly 


growing and changing value judgments that 
we evolve and upon the forms that please 
us. In consequence, unless we hermetically 
seal ourselves in a vacuum, we have got to 
become involved with change, and the change 
will visibly reflect our environmental influ- 
ences. Certainly the disciplines and tech- 
niques that have evolved through industrial- 
ization have indelibly affected our sense of 
fitness and beauty—to wit: the appearance 
in our homes of the industrial beaker and 
crucible and the influx of Scandinavian and 
Japanese production ware. 

I do not mean to belittle or discourage 
a genuine and extensive renaissance of in- 
dividual or handcraft production. The need 
in our time for man to be closely identified 
with the end product of his labors—to find 
personal fulfullment and achievement—is 
too great to be ignored. The so called “art” 
crafts are a rich source of this satisfaction. 
However, these arts will be sterile if they do 
not nourish themselves by drawing from the 
pool of invention and discovery created by 
industrial disciplines, and if they do not 
somehow show this nourishment. 

Conversely, industry has left the gate 
closed on a reservoir of concepts, ideas and 
techniques by not developing a closer rap- 
port with the handcraft groups. 


Dan Defenbacher, for many years director of 
the Walker Art Center, is president of Calli- 
fornia College of Arts and Crafts in Oakland 
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si 1 One of very few silversmiths on the Navajo 

; Reservation who make jewelry this way, 

‘ Tom Burnsides prepares his mold of soft 

native tuff—often miscalled “sandstone.” 


< 


2 Sawed in two, the inner surfaces of the 
mold are smoothed first with a file, then by 
rubbing the two sides against one another. 


3 When the mold is ready a design is drawn 
on one of its surfaces; the pattern is then 
incised in the tuff with a sharp instrument. 


navajo tom burnsides 
sandcasts a silver pendant 


| 
| 


4 The finished mold is tied together with rope, stood upright 
on the bench and silver slugs are melted and poured into it. 


§ The opened mold graphically shows the sprue before it is 
removed from the casting. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY RAY MANLEY 


Called a naja, this cast silver pendant that Navajo Indian Tom 
Burnsides is making originally comes from an ancient oriental 
design that reached Europe through the explorers. Crescent-shaped 
amulets, for warding off evil spirits, made of two boar tusks joined 
together or fashioned from gold or silver were first seen by the 
Navajo attached to the trappings of Spaniards’ horses. The Navajos 
then made them to fasten to the bridles of their own horses; by 
1880 the naja had become an ornament to hang at the center of the 
“squash blossom” necklace a famous old motif in Indian jewelry. 


On the day CRAFT HORIZONS was going to press it was learned that Tom 
Burnsides and his wife had been killed in a tragic automobile accident 
near Gallup. Burnsides, who came from a venerable line of Navajo silver- 


smiths, was the best of the Navajo casters, 


6 Not to damage the mold, the rough-cast pendant is gently 
taken out of the tuff. 


1 Now the task of filing and polishing begins; 
a great variety of files is used. 


8 Close-up of the nearly completed piece read) 
to be mounted on a necklace. 
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= EXHIBITIONS 


Variations in Media 


by Robert Laurer 


Formal symbolism in painting and sculptured 
brass amulet (above) by Richard Pousette-Dart 
contrasts with spontaneous expressionism of 
pottery and painting by Peter Voulkos (below). 


The exhibition Variations in Media at New York City’s Museum of 
Contemporary Crafts (May 17-June 23) developed from the realiza- 
tion that the strict categorization of artist and craftsman in current 
usage is not always valid. Numerous artists and craftsmen are doing 
serious work in various creative media—the jeweler quite naturally 
becomes interested in metal sculpture; the ceramist feels the challenge 
of painting; the painter experiments with stained glass. In line with 
this idea, a selection was made from the work of seven contemporary 
American artists whose success in several media is notable, although 
the reputation of each stemmed originally from achievement in one 
particular medium. 

William Ehrich, sculptor, was represented by pottery, drawing, 
and sculpture in ceramics, stone and wood, Joseph Meert, painter, con- 
tributed stained glass, drawings and paintings. Earl Pardon, jewelry 
designer and craftsman, displayed jewelry, enamels, sculpture in metal 


Joseph Meert’s fascination with light and color 
in painting led him to work with stained glass. 
Stylistic similarity is seen in glass (above) and 
painting (below). See craft Horizons Apr. 1956. 


Earl Pardon’s painting and sculpture (left), 
like his jewelry, explore surface and color. 
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and paintings. Henry Varnum Poor, painter, exhibited pottery, ceramic 
sculpture, paintings and drawings. Richard Pousette-Dart, painter, 
showed both jewelry and paintings in the exhibition. Edwin Scheier, 


potter, displayed paintings, pottery and sculpture in ceramics and 
stone. Peter Voulkos, potter, was represented by ceramic sculpture, 
paintings and pottery. 

Much of the interest of the exhibition sprang from the fact that 
each artist's work in various media was grouped, presenting a more 
complete profile of the individual artist than is ordinarily seen in fine 
arts or crafts exhibitions, where usually one creative facet is isolated. 
It was possible to see how experience in one technique affected and 
influenced exploration in another. Quite consistently the qualities of 
fine craftsmanship and strong, mature individual expressiveness were 
maintained when the artist moved from one medium to another. : ‘ : 

Enamel plaque by Kurt Feuerherm 


Robert Laurer is assistant director of Museum of Contemporary Crafts 


The 1957 Rochester Finger Lakes Exhibition May 3-June 2 

The Rochester Memorial Art Gallery, presented the work of artists and 
craftsmen of Rochester and 19 counties in the West-Central section 
of New York State. Selected by a four-man jury—Raymond Dowden, 
painter and teacher at Cooper Union Art School (New York City) ; 
Thomas S. Tibbs, director, Museum of Contemporary Crafts (New 
York City); Vaclav Vytlacil, painter and instructor at the Art Students 
League (New York City): and Mahonri Sharp Young, director, The 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts (Ohio) it exhibited 117 pieces by 
60 craftsmen in ceramics, enamels, weavings, jewelry, metalwork and 
furniture, with a particularly fine group of ceramic and tile mosaics. 

Drawing from an area that includes the School for American Crafts- 
men, the New York State College of Ceramics at Alfred University, the 
Corning Glass Center, Syracuse University’s College of Fine Arts, 
Cornell University’s College of Architecture, and the Memorial Art 
Gallery's own Creative Workshop, the exhibition displayed the work of 
nationally-known craftsmen—Frans Wildenhain, Tage Frid, Hobart 
Cowles, Ruth and Svetozar Radakovich, Olaf Skoogfors, Marjorie Me- 
Ilroy, Robert Turner, James and Philip Secrest, Paul John Smith, Kar! 
Giehl, Kurt Feuerherm, as well as an active group of non-professionals 
whose work also commands respect. 

Stoneware, with an emphasis on incised or applied decoration again 
dominated the ceramics, An elegance of silhouette and material with a 
continued interest in mobile designs and a restrained accent of ename! 
or semi-precious stone marked the exhibit’s jewelry. This year’s prize- 
winning weavings stressed both a dramatic use of unusual materia! , 
(leather, dried plants and vines) and rich pattern in monotone linens. 
The enamels—smaller this year in number—boasted more effective de 
signs and expert handling, with the accidental, hit-and-miss effects that 


often plague enamel exhibits reduced to zero. 

Prize winners in the crafts sections were as follows: For outstanding 
creative effort in any class or medium, the David Jewett award to 
Svetozar Radakovich for gold pin and earrings set: in ceramics, first a 
prize to James Secrest, second prize to Robert Turner: in enamels. a 
award to Arlene Murdoch; in decorative arts to Karl Gieh! for metal- 
work and Kurt Feuerherm for an enamel plaque: in weaving to Aina : 
Ringler, Ruth Herron and Luella Williams. 


Cleveland May Show May /5-June 23 
The Cleveland Museum’s Annual May Show of paintings, sculpture, i 
ceramics, enamels, jewelry, silverware, textiles and embroidery by Cleve- : 
land artists has been an annual event in the cultural life of the city an 


for 39 consecutive years. Organized by Director William M. Milliken. 
more than two and a half million people have attended the show over 
the years and bought $540,000 worth of arts and crafts. 

With about 50 craftsmen showing approximately 140 items, prizes 
were won by the following: enamelist Kenneth Bates was singled out 
for the top award, The Horace E. Potter Memorial Award for Excel- 


lence in Craftsmanship, given every year to an outstanding worker in 


Portraits are often used in pottery (above) 


and paintings of Henry Varnum Poor. the craft field; in ceramic sculpture, special award to William McVey, 


first prize to Edris Eckhardt, second prize to Margaret Duff; in pottery, 
special award to Leza McVey, first prize to Charles Lakofsky, second 
to Toshiko Takaezu; in textile printing, first prize to William Ward. 
second to Marlene Weir; in glass, first prize to Edris Eckhardt, second 


In fieldstone sculpture (right) and to Douglas Phillips; in weaving, special award to Mary Balzer, second 


pottery, William Ehrich states his 
strong feeling for simple form. 


to Toshiko Takaezu; in jewelry, first prize to John Paul Miller. second 
to Charles Bartley Jeffery for whom enamel pendants were mounted on 
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Edwin Scheier’s painting (above) resembles his decorations on pottery. é 
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ebony by woodworker Joseph Wooddell; in silverware, first prize to 
Frederick Miller, second to Condon Kuhl; in enameling, special award 
to Kenneth Bates, first prize to Charles Bartley Jeffery with woodwork 
executed by Joseph Wooddell, second to Elaine Albers Cohen with 
ebony work by Louis Cohen; in embroidery first prize to Sara Anliot, 
second to Evelyn Ward. 


Akron May Show May |-June 2 

The 34th Annual May Show by artists and craftsmen of the Akron area 
at the Akron Art Institute operated under a new , ~* system this year 
which, according to director Leroy Flint, “really worked, we think, to 
give us a better and broader exhibition . . . Each juror, working in- 
dependently, selected objects for exhibition in all categories. The vote 
of one juror was sufficient to hold any object in the show. He then 
made his personal selection of 20 outstanding objects in the exhibition. 
In the catalog and in the exhibition these honor awards were indicated 
by the large initials of the jurors selecting them. In the exhibition the 
label of each piece carries the small initials of the jurors who voted 
for its inclusion.” 

The jury consisted of Thomas S. Tibbs, director of the Museum of 
Contemporary Crafts (New York City), Samuel Rosenberg, painter 
and teacher at Carnegie Institute (Pittsburgh), William Friedman, in 
charge of design, Indiana University (Bloomington). Of 780 objects 
submitted by 196 artists and craftsmen, 412 objects by 129 people 
were accepted. Crafts constituted approximately 40% of the show. 
Among the craftsmen receiving awards were Fern Cole, Don Drumm, 
Luke and Rolland Lietzke, Mary Ellen McDermott, Jan Parshall and 
Denis Chasek, Frances Robinson, David Skeggs. 


Springfield Annual March 25-April 12 

Ceramics and metalwork were represented in quality if not in quantity 
at the 27th annual exhibition of the Springfield Art Museum, (Spring- 
field, Mo.) which showed the work of artists from Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Iowa and Arkansas. Commenting on the signifi- 
cance of this show, Carroll Hogan, director of the Wichita Art Museum, 
says in his foreword to the catalogue, “The regional exhibition, such as 
the Springfield 27th Annual, has become the focal point of beginning 
collectors and leading art dealers who are looking for new talent. It 
is important that this tradition continue, particularly in areas where 
commercial galleries do not exist. 

“The 27th Annual Exhibition entries compared in every way to the 
professional level of eastern shows, particularly in the areas of print- 
making, ceramics and metalsmithing which, through excellent leader- 
ship, have become almost indigenous to the Midwest.” 

Leon Moburg (Topeka) won the purchase award for his stoneware 
vase, Other exhibitors were ceramists Angelo Garzio (Iowa City) , Leon 
Clinton (Emporia), Polly Stratton (Springfheld), Dorothy Tillotsen 
(Topeka), Willis Tilton (Topeka), Don Winer (Springfield) ; jewelers: 
Clarence Alling (Topeka), Clifford Larson (Springfield), Marion Lar- 
son (Springfield), Genny Keith Ludwigs (Springfield), and John 
Thorns, Jr. (Hays, Kan.); silversmiths: Sharon Huenergardt (Em- 
poria), K. J. Matzdorf (Mahattan, Kan.), Greta Rae Anderson (Man- 
hattan), Jane Cox (Emporia) ; woodworker Ann Brown (Springfield). 


Pipe smoker's ashtray by Albert Jacobson 


Connecticut Souvenir Design Contest May 5-26 

Are Yankees up Connecticut way still smart enough to sell wooden 
nutmegs for real? It seems they are, and eminently presentable ones 
too, judging by the craft competition for souvenirs from the Nutmeg 
State. This contest was arranged for members of the Society of Con- 
necticut Craftsmen in connection with their annual exhibition held this 
year in the Lyman Allen Museum at New London. 
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The worthy aim of the contest was to encourage craftsmen to make 
objects of merit, well designed and useful, for visitors to carry away 
as mementoes of Connecticut—a project which the craft groups of other 
states might well emulate. It was hoped that craftsmen would plan 
their entries with three things in mind: 1) originality and freshness of 
idea; 2) tasteful presentation of the Connecticut State aspect of the 
design; and 3) finest design and craftsmanship. 

This challenge elicited spirited response in various media. Sixty 
contestants provided some 80-odd entries in ceramics, decorated textiles, 
enamels, jewelry, leather, metal work, rugs, toleware, toys, weaving 
and woodwork with price tags ranging from 50 cents to $8.00. 

The jurors were: Miss Orie Sherer of Paxton, Mass., designer and 
marketing consultant; Mrs. Mary Lyon of New York City, writer and 
former editor of crart Horizons; Mr. David R. Campbell of Concord, 
N. H., director of the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts and 
executive vice-president of the American Craftsmen’s Council, N. Y. 
Chairman of the Design Contest committee was Mrs, Robert Pettit. 

In ceramics, a first award went to Albert Jacobson for his pipe 
smoker's pottery ashtray and an honorable mention for his wren’s 
house, Here was a solid fistful of pottery, pleasingly lined with tur- 
quoise-blue, for banging out the dottle from a pipe, wrapped in burlap 
sacking stencilled in black, “For a Pipe Smoker.” The wren’s house in 
terra cotta, with pagoda-like roof and bamboo decoration was tagged as 
follows: “The Wren House from Connecticut/is a cool and cozy habitat/ 
Posterity is safe within its walls/Returning in the Spring when Nature 
calls.” 

Equally satisfying, and a first award, was Karlin Streng’s hand- 
screened place mat and napkin, in a nutmeg pattern combining tur- 
quoise, brown and mustard-gold on natural linen. In the same classifica- 
tion, Florence Pettit got two honorable mentions for place mats hand- 
blocked on ticking in red and navy and a set of cocktail napkins in 
Yankee design, All three of these entries were colorfully packaged. 
Mrs. Pettit also received a first award for a bookmark, hand-blocked 
with old Connecticut keys and keyholes. 

To Frances Felton went a first award in metalwork for a pewter 
nut bowl and spoon, balanced and perfectly surfaced; and an honorable 
mention for a pewter ashtray engraved with a pineapple design. In 
olden days the pineapple was carved on Connecticut doors as a welcome 
sign, The Guildcrafters of Gildersleeve (Willard Genereux and Waldo 
Healy) took a first award in woodwork for a mahogany fruit tray, as 
well as two honorable mentions for a black walnut bowl and for a 
mahogany plate. An honorable mention in enamels went to Eleanor 
Chapman for a blue fish and key-chain tagged “Are you tired of fishing 
for your keys?” Also to Gina Martin for a toleware key plaque hand- 
somely decorated in gold on black, The fund for prizes was divided 
evenly among the five first-award winners who received $80 each. Mrs. 
Abraham Ribicoff, wife of the governor of Connecticut, presented the 
awards. 

Among the contest prize donors were: The American Craftsmen’s 
Council, Brookfield Craft Center, Contessa Yarns, Handy & Harman, 
The Hitchcock Chair Company, National Gift and Art Association, 
Thomas C. Thompson Co., as well as several individual Connecticut 
craft patrons, —MARY LYON 


Two Shows at the Oregon Ceramic Studio 

John Mason's first one-man show of pottery and ceramic sculpture in 
April at Portland’s Oregon Ceramic Studio is monumental in feeling. 
Mason works on a large scale and his work has the feeling of having 
grown out of an intense interest in natural forms. After a first impres- 
sion of what seems to be irregularity of form in all of his work, 
large or small, a wonder and admiration for the asymetrical balance 
and the amazing continuity of design is revealed by each piece as it is 
studied from various angles. One has the feeling that here is a 
potter who has made large masses of clay do something altogether new 
and stimulating. The wonder is how the potter can control the obviously 
great amount of clay which he first throws on the wheel and then 
shapes to conform to the final effect he has in mind.—cATHERINE JONES 


Fabrics by Hella Skowronski, German-born weaver who lives in Belle- 
vue, (Wash.) near Seattle, were on view at the Oregon Ceramic Studio 
during May. The 60 exhibition items from Skowronski’s loom ranged 
widely in technique and function. There were casements, upholstery, 
clothing fabric, table linen, blinds, screens and rugs. 


Left to right: Enamel on copper bowl by Oppi Untracht and wheel-thrown sculptured vase by Louis Mendez shown in a joint exhibition of 


works at The Willow (May 2-18); the expressive possibilities of glass were exhibited at Bonniers in Swedish designér Vicke Lindstrand’s new 
pieces for the Kosta Glass Works (May 1-15); stoneware by Charlotte Malten on view at Brentano's featured strong texture (Apr. 26-May 17). 


Winner of an honorable mention for fabrics in the 1957 home- 
furnishings design competition of the American Institute of Decorators 
is Skowronski’s opaque plastic and yarn window blind. The plastic is 
textured through hemp embedded in it, the yarns brown and natural. 

“Natural yarns are always more of a challenge than color,” accord- 
ing to Mrs. Skowronski, a weaver who is principally self-taught. She 
styled fabrics for her own pleasure until four years ago when she be- 
gan production of yardage for sale through interior decorators. Recently 
she designed and supplied almost 400 yards of handwoven casements 
for the executive offices in the new Kaiser Aluminum Building in 
New York. 

Something of Mrs. Skowronski’s response to characteristics of ma- 
terial is seen in an exhibited screen she calls Ocean Spray. The pierced 
plastic fiber slats are but the palest wash of turquoise drawn through 
gray and white yarns, a fresh interpretation of one of nature's dramatic 
moments, Space, a casement cloth, is woven of natural and white linen 
and mohair, the panel traversed by a full length pattern recalling 


jagged lightning. —JEAN DISNEY 


San Diego Craftsmen March 3/- April 28 

The 14th Annual Spring Exhibition of the Allied Craftsmen of San 
Diego at the Fine Arts Gallery demonstrated the growth of the organ- 
ization in quality and quantity. In the first years a single glass show- 
case contained the exhibition. Now, held in a 75-foot-long gallery, it 
has become a major project for the members. 

The work of the six ceramist-members was shown on the center tables 
and offered interesting contrasts and comparisons, Experiments in un- 
usual glazes, interest in decorative applications; delicacy in one group, 
boldness and strength in another; purity of line against earthy warmth: 
functional simplicity against formal improvisation—all of this strongly 
accented the transfer of personal qualities from the potter to his work. 
In the jewelry display, both virtuosity of execution and free invention 
of form were apparent, as well as a concern for mastering difficult 
materials. 

Marian Stewart of Claremont, one of two guest exhibitors, showed 
a wide variety of handwoven fabrics. Ed McFetridge of Los Angeles, the 
other guest, showed his work in metal. Large iron urns and bottle forms 
were shaped, welded, tooled and colored by oxidation and added bronze 
or burned enamels. His selection of jewelry was unusual in design and 
included many metals, from iron to gold. 

Among the 21 members who participated in the exhibition were: 
Weaving: Eve Gulick, Grace Woolley; mosaics: Marjorie Hyde, Mar- 
garet Price; mobiles: Phyllis Wallen; ceramics: Amy Donaldson, 
Martha Longenecker, Marg Loring, Dean Strawn, Jim Gibbs, Don 
Schaumberg; silk-screened fabric: Barney Reid, Jim Gibbs; jewelry: 
Fennell Wallen, Jim Parker, Jack Boyd, Jim Sundell, Eve Gulick; 
enamels: Elamarie Woolley, Jackson Woolley. © —JACKSON WOOLLEY 


Indiana Annual May /2-26 

The Fifth Annual Michiana Regional Ceramics Exhibition at the South 
Bend Art Association displayed 114 works in ceramics, ceramic sculp- 
ture and enamels chosen from 187 pieces submitted by 69 craftsmen. 

Charles Lakofsky, instructor of ceramics at Bowling Green University, 
(Ohio) juried the show and awarded the prizes, donated by art patrons 
of the South Bend area, which totaled $500. 

The prizes were awarded to the following: Marie Woo (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.) who garnered two first prizes; Richard Lincoln (Ann Arbor), 
Harry Paradis (Mishawaka, Ind.), Ki Nimore (Indianapolis), Shirley 
Freed (West Lafayette, Ind.) , Florence Baines (Grand Rapids, Mich.), 
Walter Wegner (Paw Paw, Mich.), William Morgan (Ann Arbor), 
Lillian Plette (Grand Rapids), Sister Marie Rosaire (St. Mary's Col- 
lege) for a mosaic, Merit awards in enamels were given to Ruth Gib- 
son (Fort Wayne, Ind.), Dorothea Swander (Terre Haute, Ind.), and 
Marjorie Bell (Ft. Wayne). Other prizes in ceramics included 
Jacqueline Bernstein (East Lansing), John Tyson (Ypsilanti, Mich.), 
Anna Smith (Bloomfield Hills), James Christy (Hickory Corners, 
Mich.), and John Gould (Celina, O.). 


Golden Anniversary for California Arts and Crafts July /-3/ 

In what turned out to be a veritable retrospective of West Coast de- 
velopment in the crafts, fine arts and industrial design over the past 
50 years, the California College of Arts and Crafts opened its Golden 
Anniversary Exhibition at the Oakland Art Museum (April 5-28), 
after which it was installed in the M. H, de Young Museum in San 
Francisco for its current showing. Although a good deal of the work 
shown by both alumni and faculty was done during the past three years, 
a section of the exhibit traces achievements all the way back to the 
class of 1907. Among the 85 artists included in this invitational show 
were Edith Heath, Hal Riegger, Paul Volckening, Bella Feldman, Noni 
Treadwell, Jean Stuart Crotty, and Penny Dhaemers in ceramics; Trude 
Guermonprez and Kay Sekimachi in weaving; Robert Dhaemers and 
Harry Dixon in jewelry. 


Rockford Art Association May 6-3/ 

This being its 20th consecutive annual craft show of regional work, 
the Rockford Art Association (Rockford, Ill.) justly considers itself 
one of the pioneers in the revived craft movement of the U.S.A. Started 
by Elizabeth Roberts, a leader in the weaving renaissance of the South 
and Midwest, this non-juried exhibit, held at the Burpee Art Gallery, 
has been among the most popular in the area. Among the craftsmen 
exhibiting were: ceramists Donald Scharfenberg (Rockford), Cecil 
Strawn, Jr., (Dekalb, Ill.), Muriel Trapp (Beulah, Mich.) ; woodcarver 
Andrew Garner (Freeport, Ill.) ; jewelers Forrest Drake (Rockford), 
Richard Paulin (Rockford), Robert Hadkedahl (Madison, Wis.), 
Nancy Sherwood (Milwaukee). 
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| Individual shows in the New York City area 


Sterling & Pure Silver, Karat Golds, 
Special Bronze, Nickel Silver, 

Gold Filled & Sterling Find- 

ings, Spun Copper Ww 


S 
Silver & Gold 


Wire ot Solder & Fluxes 
s* Write for Free Price List 
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world’s finest 


for decorating 


Superb English Tiles, bisque or glazed, 6" x 6”. 
Also Available: 
* TIE TRIVETS * WOODEN FRAMES 

* TILE BACKS and HANGERS 


Write for FREE Descriptive Price List No. CH 
SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 
Long Island City 5, N. Y. 


Gowelry Joachors 


Select Your Own 
Precious Stones 


Finest collections available sent on 30 day approval. Pay 
only for what you keep 

\\ Expertly cut end polished, these beautiful imported gems 
ere perfect for rings, bracelets, pendants, eorrings, etc. 
Students will goin experience in evalvoting precious 
stone selection from these groups. Avoilobie ore as- 
sortments of selected groups, sizes ond cuts of TOPAZ, 
GARNET, JADE, AMETHYST, ETC. 


50¢ AND UP SEND TODAY! 


Importers of Precious Stones 


DEPT. C, 444 BOOK BUILDING, DETROIT 26, MICH. 


A Complete Line of Materials and Equipment 


SPECIAL PREPARED CLAY BODIES 


We hove expanded our business to mix al! clay bodies: to include varied 
colors, for slip casting, throwing and sculpture. From cone 2010 te 
cone £6. (Art wore — stone wore.) Write for our special clay sheet. 

Our AIM 1S QUALITY 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC., 62 HORATIO ST., N.Y. 14 © (WA 4.6019) 


Send Now For New Shell Catalogs 


SEA SHELLS SHELLCRAFT 
44 pages of ILLUS 64 pages of ILAA STRATED Cut Shells, 
TRATED Domestic and > Colored Shells, Plastic, Metal Findings and 
Imported Sea Shells and Kits for Shelicraft Workers 


Coral 
Buy direct wholesale or retail. Send 25¢ in coin or stamps 
and receive beth these catalogs for the price of one! 


SOUTHERN SHELLCRAFT SUPPLY 
P.O. Box 1079 Clearwater 4, Florida 
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Martha Miller April 28-May 10 

The exhibition of wall hangings and rugs by Martha Miller at Gil 
Golde Gallery (Great Neck, N. Y.) was designed for the contemporary 
interior. An artist who follows the modern idiom, Miss Miller works 
comfortably with a variety of media. Whether in paint, embroidery, 
weaving or mosaics, she applies imaginative concepts equally well with 
the conviction that an artist's approach should show no line of division 
between the arts and crafts. Martha Miller studied painting with Hans 
Hofmann and weaving at Lili Blumenau’s weaving workshop. 

Of The Animal (shown above), she says, “Knotted and embroidered, 
this 32” x 46” rug is worked on knotting cloth. Ghiordes knots of gray, 
taupe and brown are formed with a needle and then clipped. The flat 
areas of brilliant orange, purple and yellow are embroidered in satin 
stitch. Through a neutral surface emerges pure color. The rug yarn 
purchased from Paternayan Brothers is used throughout. This explores 
the rya technique in the form of lap work rather than on a frame.” 


Orrefors Glass July /5-A4ugust 


idventure in Glass, a major exhibition arranged by Orrefors Glasbruk 
in Sweden and designed by Danish architect Erik Herlow is at Currier 
Gallery, Manchester, N. H. It is being circulated by The American 
Federation of Arts. 

The 200 bowls, vases, plates, decanters, candlesticks and decorative 
objects reveal the medium of glass in its artistic and technical aspects. 
Included in the exhibit are the tools and methods used in the manu- 
facture of a single wine goblet. 

The useful and beautiful qualities of glass are expressed in the 
creations of Nils Landberg, Ingeborg Lundin, Edvin Ohrstrom, Sven 


Palmqvist, and John Selbing. 


In Brief: 

A unique show of garden sculpture by local artists in both metal and 
terra cotta was installed in the charming garden in the back of the 
store at the Artists Mart, Washington, D, C. (May-October). Featured 
were small pieces for the tiny gardens of Georgetown or suitable for 
a niche in a garden wall. Among the interesting new pieces is a large 
enamel on steel panel by Gwen Anderson done in collaboration with 
Sam Bookatz, and a large terra cotta wall plaque modeled on both sides 
and glazed on the inside by Katherine Hobbs . . . The Contemporary 
Handweavers of Texas in their eighth annual exhibit at the Fort Worth 
Art Center (May 3-5) awarded Florence Hickman the prize for “Best 
in Show” for an upholstery fabric of very subtly shaded yellows using 
Pima cotton, linen, viscose, silk and rayon fibers . . . The first traveling 
exhibit of the Central States Craftsmen’s Guild (May 1-31) of works ol 
craftsmen in Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, lowa, and New Mexico included 
textiles by Gene Drummond (Dallas), May Kemp (Wichita), Earle 
and Helen Slason ( Mission, Kans.) and Wilcke Smith ( Albuquerque) ; 
silversmithing by Rudolph Brom (Wichita), and Milton Glenn (Prairie 
View, Texas); jewelry by Eleanor Caldwell (Hays, Kans.), Stephen 
Polchert (Omaha), Ruth Roach (Plainfield, lowa), and Josephine 
Wallace (Wichita); ceramics by John Mathews (Emporia), Leon 
Moburg (Topeka), Joel Moss (Hays), Jack Pharo (Wichita). 
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BULLETINS 


THE MICHAEL FRIEDSAM MEDAL in Industrial Art of the distin- 
guished and venerable (75 years old this year) Architectural 
League of New York was awarded “for inspiring and dedicated 
leadership in the service of American craftsmanship” to Mrs. 
Vanderbilt Webb, president of the American Craftsmen’s Council, 
at a luncheon in her honor April 15. 


RICHARD PETTERSON, assistant professor of design and ceramics 
at Scripps College and frequent contributor to CRAFT HORIZONS, 
has left on a sabbatical for Taiwan, Formosa, to head the hand- 
craft promotion program for Free China conducted by the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration of the U.S. government. 


PRODUCT NEWS 


NEW LEATHERS for tooling and carving in natural two-ounce 
and 3% ounce cow side finished to look like calf come in dark and 
light brown, tan, red, green and blue from Art Handicrafts Co. in 
New York. For prices and new catalog on leathers and leathercraft 
53rd St., 


write Dept. U-1, crarr Horizons, 29 W. New York City. 


HAND WOVEN 


BY 
Olive Hedberg j 


WOVEN LABELS to sew into your woven or knitted handwork 
come in colorful embroidered designs with your name printed in 
script. Styles shown are red and brown on beige background. A 
variety of other designs are available with only 7-10 days delivery. 
Priced from $1.50 for 15 to $12.50 for 500, labels (and samples) 
are available direct from manufacturer, Charm Woven Labels, 
Dept. U-2, crarr Horizons, 29 W. 53rd St., New York City. 


POWER PLANE is new Porter-Cable product, which delivers 
smooth-as-glass edges on work ranging from soft pine through 
glue-bonded birch panels and features the widest cut on any 
similar plane: 214”. Ten times faster than planing by hand, this 
tool, no cabinetmaker need be told, permits far greater accuracy 
in joinery at a fraction the usual fatigue. Available with accessory 
la, 7 or 1144 HP motor, the plane delivers the high performance 
that requires no sanding. For further information and 32-page 
catalog write Porter-Cable Co., Dept. U-5, crarr Horizons, 29 W. 
53rd St., New York City. 


GEM MAKER is a new cast aluminum lapidary unit for cutting, 
grinding and polishing almost any kind of stone, from beach 
pebble to precious gem. Mounts on a table as small as 16” x 24”; 
unit includes a 6” diamond blade, 6” cast iron lap wheel, assorted 
6” scratch wheels, grinding compounds, tools and an instruction 
book. There is even an assortment of gems to practice on. Purchase 
price complete (less motor and belt) is $32.50 f.o.b. Wisconsin. 
Write B & I Manufacturing Co., Dept. U4, crarr Horizons, 29 W. 
53rd St., New York City. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES 


FAMOUS CONTEMPORARY JEWELRY ISSUE “DESIGN QUAR- 
TERLY”, an important survey, dramatic Be of work by 89 
jewelry-artists, with statements, comments, etc., ea. 
COMBINATION OFFER: Design Quarterly (50¢) ; 3 illustrated articles 
on jewelry, gems (45¢); our big catalogue (23¢): all three $1.00. 
TREASURE PACKAGE—xlittering, uncut chunks tourmaline, amethyst, 
citrine, beryl, etc. 4” to ¥2”, 40 to 85 pieces to package. Only $1. 


Yes, we are the same Sam Kramer you have read about in 
the Saturday Evening Post, Esquire, and other magazines. 


ste Make fascinating caged gem jewelry! No soldering, 
= no extra tools, no skill needed! Work anywhere, 
your first piece a thrilling success! 

SCAGED-GEM JEWELRY KIT #1A—contains 2 prs. 
jewelers pliers, 3 glittering rough gems; 2 ft. silver 
wire; 7” heavier wire, 14 ft. chain, clasps, earring 
attachments, all sterling. More than enough for pen 
dant and earrings. Instructions. Entire kit only $5.00. 
M-17: CUPFLINK BACKS—sterling silver swivel! type, 
with amazing new fool-proof heat-resistant steel spring. 
The best! $1.00 pr. ; $10.50 doz. prs. 

B-10: JAPANESE UNGUENT SPOONS. Crude natural 
bone, 334” long. For intriguing jewelry uses, or as salt, 
mustard, relish, spoons. 4 for $1.00 


B-6: AFRICAN PETISH BEADS, rough-hewn, bulbous bone cabs like prim- 


itive weights. Ya t to ¥2” diam. Center hole. Curious, barbaric. 65¢ doz 


BONUS. . ith orders of $5.00 or more, you get free... 
3 profusely articles on jewelry-making and gems. 
ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED | IMMEDIATELY. NO WAITING! | 


BRAZILIAN PURPLE HEART, precious wood, finishes to beautiful silky 
deep lavender. Approx. 154 x 13% x 9”. 1 Ib. $1.75 ea. ; 3 for $5. 
CONGO EBONY. Pure black slabs 1 ib. $1.75; 2 Ibs. $3. 
ROSEWOOD BLOCKS, superb color and grain pattern, approx. 142 x 
6 x 8”; lbs. $3 ea. 4 for $10.50. 

W.2: SAMPLER OF EXOTIC WOODS. Brazilian Purple Heart, Congo 
ebony and Rosewood. 1 ea. as above, approx., 4 lbs. All 3 for $5. 
GEM TROVE. 10 assorted hand polished, semi-precious stones. Cabs, 
cushions, table cuts. Unused, excellent. Jade, Coral, Tiger Eye, Lapis, 
Onyx, Amazonite, Chrysoprase, etc. Matched pairs included Big sizes 
(many worth $3. ea.) All 10 for $5; 25 assorted $10 

299: CARNELIAN CRESCENTS. Stunning, faceted, glittering-bright half 
moons. Extra good orange-red gem carnelians 4% to 1” long. $1.50 ea. 
B-9: STAG ANTLER TIPS, natural, tapered, for amazing earrings, cuff 
links, etc. Unique and primitive. 144” long, % to 2” base. 4 for $1. 
| We pay postage and taxes. Your order is your complete cost. 
279: GIANT AFRICAN PORCUPINE QUILLS. Exceedingly strange and 
wonderful. 7 to 14” long, %& to %¢” thick. 20 for $1 

B-8: CHINESE boar-ivory beads. Hand carved round but slightly 
elliptical, natural color. 4% to %”. Only $1. doz. 

278 MADAGASCAR BLISTER PEARLS. Swirling, graceful shapes. %& 
to ¥2” long. True fresh water pearls. Only $3.50 doz 


263: “ROUGH GLITTERING ROSE QUARTZ. Lovely irregular chunks for 
caged pendants, 65¢ ea. ; 3 for $1.50. Smaller for earrings, etc. $1.50 doz. 


Send for Free price list 
| __ Order today! Your money back if not highly delighted. | 


rivet setting pliers ebony 
complete electroplating units 
sterling silver tubing tie tacks 

kilns 


sterling screweyes 


copper forms for enameling 
superhold cement 
These and hundreds of other items for jewel- 


ers, silversmiths and enamelists are pictured in 
Catalog Supplement #57—yours for the asking. 


ALLORAFT root & surety company, Inc. 


15 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


HANDWEAVER — Have you seen the new 
SHUTTLE CRAFT 


The practical, monthly magazine on weaving. 
75¢ 
$7.50 


The Shuttle Craft Guild, Coast Route, Monterey, Calif. 
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Now you can make fabulous mosaics that 
would cost hundreds of dollars to buy — 


MOSAICS: 


By Edwin Hendrickson 


Here, at last, is a complete how-to book on 
mosaics. Using a new simplified technique, the 
author shows how mosaic craft can be a re- 
warding — and even profitable — hobby. Easy, 
step-by-step instructions and over 100 photo- 
graphs will guide you as you make mosaic 
tables, shelves, paperweights, floor and wall 
designs. There is detailed information about the 
different kinds of materials, 
how to use them and where 
to buy them. 20 original 
Patterns by well-known 
Mosaic artists, in styles 
ranging from the Byzantine 
to Start now 
to beautify your home with 
mosaics. Order today. 
Only $3.50 
HILL AND WANG. INC. 
Dept. C-7, 104 Fifth Ave 
New York 11, N. Y. 
Also available at leading 
book & craft supply shops. 


BIG NEW ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 


EVERYTHING NEEDED 
BY CRAFTS CLASSES 
Save time and save money 
with LARSON, the ONE 
source for ALL of your 
leathercraft needs . . . from 
Beginners’ Kits requiring 
no experience or tools to 
fine tooling and carvin 
leathers, accessories an 
tools for advanced students or hobbyists. De- 
pendable, guaranteed quality plus careful, accu- 
rate grading assure you of a uniform selection 
and consistently excellent results. Your order 
shipped same day received. Write NOW for 
big, NEW illustrated catalog and guide, show- 
ing complete stock of supplies and projects 
for Beginners and Advanced Leathercrafters. 
4. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 7101, Chicago 24, Ill. 


SPECIAL BOOK SALE, BARGAIN PRICES 


OLD DANISH SILVER. BY BOESEN. $15.00 Sale $4.98 
VICTORIAN JEWELRY. BY FLOWER $10.00 Sale $4.88 
HOOKED RUG DESIGN. BY KENT $ 7.50 Sale $3.98 
MASTER ART FORGER. BY GODLEY $ 3.00 Sale $1.18 
PRACTICAL LETTERING. BY SHAW Only $2.98 


Headquarters for all New and Ovt-of-print Artbooks. 


B. R. ARTCRAFT COMP., BALDWIN, MARYLAND 


FINE CHINA PLATES 
for decorating 
Bavarian, American. All sizes, different shapes. Reasonably priced. 
Supreme China Company, 268 Bowery, New York 
WOrth 6-2119 


CRAFT HORIZONS 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


[] One Year—$4.00 [_] Two Years $7.00 
Name .... 

Address 
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PATTERN AND TEXTURE: Sources of Design by J. A. Duncan 
Wedd, 91 pages, over 100 illustrations, published by Studio Crow- 
ell, New York, $6.95. 

Modern decorative art, with its new materials and appreciations, 
must look to new design sources which the camera with its broad 
visual scope can give us, maintains the author. What, for instance, 
would be appropriate to the invention of textures for synthetics? 
Once they outgrow the phase of imitating other materials, new 
patterns will have to be worked out for them, beginning a fascinat- 
ing new page in design history. To prove his thesis, Duncan Wedd 
has filled his book with fascinating photographs of the world of 
pattern and texture in nature and industrial materials, which range 
from observations of the out-of-doors to that under the scientist's 
microscope. They include such visual surprises as close-ups of 
spider mites on an apple leaf, cracked paint on wood, photomicro- 
graphs of cellular concrete, lacquer crystals, various hardwoods 
and an aluminum casting.. 4 

The important contribution which the camera has made, the 
author feels, is in taking over the documentary role which has 
dominated art in the past. The modern artist is turning away from 
pictures and perspective to explore symbolism and non-perspective, 
collations of different materials, ornamentations of entire walls 
with only pattern or color and texture. Artists, he feels, are becom- 
ing designers in a two dimensional way that comes closer to primi- 
tive art than ever before in the history of western art. For, main- 
tains the author, rich decoration is the characteristic creative 
expression of primitive peoples. “In historical times,” Wedd de- 
clares, “art had been called on for documentation . . . the camera 
has arrived to release it (art) for its primitive role of expression. 
The love of rich decoration persists today even among people who 
operate machinery and have become so artistically constipated that 
they lean heavily on imitations of the handcrafts, against which 
there comes a revolt in favor of plainness . . . Abstraction has not 
only brought contemporary artists into the fields of decoration; it 
has focused attention on special aspects of it. The paintings of 
Jackson Pollock are almost entirely experiments in texture, the 
borderland of painting and sculpture; out of such work will come 
better awareness of the scope of textured surfaces and perhaps an 
integration of sculpture into the environment which has been un- 
known since the Puritans smashed the carved saints in their Gothic 


niches.” —CLORIA JEROME 


NEW KEY TO WEAVING by Mary Black, over 450 pages with 
photographs and diagrams, published by the Bruce Publishing Co.. 
Milwaukee, Wis. $10. 

This complete revision of Mary Black's previous book Key to 
Weaving, makes the new volume New Key To Weaving a compre- 
hensive text that becomes a standard work for student as well as 
master-weaver. Almost entirely rewritten, re-arranged and en- 
larged, it becomes better suited to the needs of present-day stu- 
dents. Not only the “how” of weaving is explored but the rich 
foundation of theory and history that is essential to the weaver 
who wishes to be truly creative. 

The well-presented directions of the author proceed logically 
from basic techniques and weaves to the more complex. Each 
weave is placed logically as it evolves from the techniques of the 
preceding weaves. Each weave, furthermore, is broken down into 
its various operations and the tie-up is explained in its logical 
relationship to the draft structure. To avoid confusion, the author 
wisely refrains from bringing in the new extensions and variations 
but rather lists other publications in which the student can pursue 
a specialized interest. 

The more than 100 weaving patterns include information on the 
tapestry weaves, not generally available in other books of this 
type. A complete chapter is devoted to the Scandinavian flossa, 
rya, dukagang, and other weaves. Clear illustrations show samples 
together with structure, tie-up and threading draft, as well as 
tabulations for warp, weft and pattern threads, reed, sley and 
treadling for both sinking and rising shed looms. 
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SCHOOLS 


CERAMICS + METALCRAFTS 


WOODWORKING TEXTILES 


Professional courses for the Designer-Craftsmen, the 
Designer-Technician with Industry, and the Crafts 
Teacher and Administrator, Two-year A.A.S. and 
four-year B.S. degrees; citations for study at the 
graduate level. For information please write to 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


65 Plymouth Ave. S., Rochester 8, N. Y. 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


AUGUSTUS PECK, Supervisor 
SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 8 to AUGUST 31 | 


Painting and Drawing, Ceramics, Sculpture. 
MORNING, AFTERNOON and EVENING © FULL TIME and PART TIME 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE C 


Eastern Pkwy., B’klyn 38, N. Y. NE 8-4486 


Brookfield 
CRAFT CENTER 


c in 
Weaving, Ceramics, ling, Silver-smithing, 
Jewelry, Silk Screening 
Information on request 


Brookfield, Conn. Rt. 25 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 


LIBERTY, MAINE 
BROCHURE AVAILABLE 


Men, Women, Day, Eve. Catalog CH 


CRAFT STUDENTS LEAGUE YWCA 


840 8th Ave. (ot Sist St.) N. Y. C. Cl 6-3700 


POTTERY WORKSHOP IN NORTH HATLEY 
June Ist to Sept. 15th 


shop—Experienced instructor—individval teaching for 
or d stud Special emphasis on wheelwork and 


glazes. For information and reservations write: 


GAETAN BEAUDIN, NORTH HATLEY, QUEBEC 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Professi I training with dipl 
course in Drawing, Pointi Seul i 
Art. 16 Traveling Scholarships. Catalog. F.A. 
B.S. in Ed. degrees granted by Tufts University. 


JEWELRY 

SILVERSMITHING 

* GRAPHIC ARTS 

CERAMICS 

Day and Evening School 
CATALOG 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Twenty-Eighth Annual Sessions 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


Penland, North Carolina 


Instruction in Hand Weoving, Metaicrafts, Pottery, Silk Screen, Leather- 
crafts, Carding, Spinning, Vegetable Dyeing, Non-fired Pottery Lamps 
ond Lamp Shade Making; Enameling on Copper and Silver; Many other 
crafts. 

Summer Sessions: June 24-July 13, July 15-August 3, August 5-24 
Fall Session: August 26 to December 14. During this period, a student 
may enter at any time and stay as long or as short a time as may be 


desired. 

~ aged Photography Course—October 7- 19, during the Fall Color Season. 
or q' quip t and teaching 

Pp 1. Mod living ¢ diti inab in countryside. 


Write the Registrar for full information. 


FIDALGO 
BOX 476, LACONNER, WASH. 


STUDY IN THE NORTHWEST 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS } 
7 


25th Summer Session 


July 1st to August 11th, 1957 


offering: WEAVING, LEATHERCRAFT, CERAMICS, INTERIOR DECORA- 
TION, PHOTOGRAPHY, DRAMA, BALLET, MUSIC, PAINTING, CREA. } 
TIVE WRITING AND ORAL FRENCH. For Calendar Write: 4 


DIRECTOR, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta 


Courses for advanced udu of weaving, ceram- 
ics, metalsmithing, design, painting and sculp- 
ture, and for graduates in architecture. Degrees 
offered: B.F.A., M.F.A., and M.Arch. Fall term 
opens Sept. 16. Write for details. 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 


lili blumenau weaving workshop 
53 East 9th Street, New York City © Telephone: Al 4-7363 


CLASSES IN WEAVING, COLOR & DESIGN 


CALL OR WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


| a 1 
Painting Ceramics Metalwork Jewelry Textiles Mosaics 
— | 
| 
| | 
|. 151 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
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IDEA BOOK_* Pacts: 


ENAMEL-ON-COPPER 
Learn jewelry making; latest enam- 
eling p ond techniq from 
step-by-step illustrated instruc- 
tiens. Book lists many new 
items, complete supplies, tools & 
equipment. Send for your copy of this 
valuable reference book today! Rush to: 
THE COPPER SHOP 
A Div. of immermon & Sons * Dept. 217 
2185 Eost 14th * Clevelend 15, Ohic 


the yarn Epot inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET 
San FRANCISCO 2 
formerly dorothy liepes yarn Epot 


unusual yarns in exciting colors 
mstruction 
sample fee one dollar 


. W. SOMERS & CO. 
Findings, Metal and Gem Stones for 
Silver and Gold Jewelry Making 
Silversmithing Supplies 
Catalogue on request 
387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Distributor for Handy & Harman 


Tools, 


if you ore the talented author 
« of an unpublished manuscript, 
« let us help gain the recognition 


you deserve. We will publish 
TALENT your BOOK—we will edit, dusien, 
GOING TO advertise and 
sell it ood royalties. 
WASTE? 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF 
HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, DEPT. CH-®, 200 Varick St... N.Y. 14 


“Aa Start 

Wooosuey Conn.— OF Pive 
JENNINGS RD., BRIDGEPORT 5, Cown. 


Excetient starting point for career Practi- 

cal basic training Approved supervised method. 

ae tuition. Easy payments. Send for FREE 

24-page illustrated booklet, “Adventures tn Interior 

Jesign & Decoration.’ No obligation 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 4358. Chicago 14, Ilinois 


ANYONE CAN DO MOSAICS 
the ancient art made simple as ABC 
NOW! «a complete new lavishly illustrated 
booklet on the mosaic croft — YOURS FREE 


design ideas — imported and domestic 
tesserae—tools and accessories—every 
last thing for the mosaicist's needs 


ompany of Pittsburgh is in the very heart of 
America’s glass and tile industry. Buy direct and save money— 
ne obligation—all by mail. 


The Mosaic Arts Co., Dept. C-5, Box 7197, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Sirs: Please send me your free booklet. 
Name 
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PRODUCT REPORT 


Vertical Rug Loom 

More and more people are discovering that rug weaving by the so- 
called “hand-knotting” method that has been used for centuries 
is an extremely easy craft to master. To get professional looking 
results the first try, however, you need good equipment. Now an 
upright hand loom has come on the market that is a simplified one- 
weaver version of the mammoth multi-weaver looms used in 
Turkey. A product of Paternayan Brothers, Inc., 10 West 33rd 
Street, New York City, it enables you to put the warp threads on 
in one simple operation. 

You sit down to weave, but unlike a flat, conventional loom, 
you sit up straight—obviating for a lot of people a lot of backache. 
Each time you fill in the area in front of you with rows of knots 
you simply move it down, so that it eventually passes under the 
lower beam and up the back side of the loom. When you meet 
your design coming over the top of the loom again your rug is done. 

If you would like to know just what you'd be getting into before 
investing your money in a rug loom, you can write to Paternayan 
for its excellent 47-page instruction book, which not only tells you 
a'l about hand-knotted rug weaving, but shows you exactly how 
this loom operates. The $2 cost of the booklet is credited toward 
the price of any size loom. 

Well-known weaver, Lenore Tawney, who called on Paternayan, 
reports: “The head of the firm received me with charming hospi- 
tality and seemed to have an unlimited knowledge of handweav- 
ing, an engineer's precision and an artisan’s love of craftsmanship. 
Out of this he has designed a rug loom that is simple, sturdy and 
easy to use. It doesn’t take up much space. | would whole-heartedly 
recommend this loom—it made me want to sit right down and 
knot a rug.” 


Three tools come with the dismantled ready-to-assemble loom, 
a heavy metal comb for beating the weft, curved scissors and a 
small knife for clipping off the yarns as each knot is tied. The 
loom provides the simplest type of shed opening. It comes in four 
sizes: 


rug size loom width & height weight price 
24”x 42” 38” = 55” 25 Ibs. $ 55 
36” x 60” 50” x 67” 65 lbs. 95 
72” x 108” 85” x 90” 140 lbs. 160 
108” x 144” 122” x 114” 200 Ibs. 225 


You can make any kind of a rug you like on the Paternayan rug 
loom, from the long-haired Swedish rya, with as few as six knots 
to the square inch—the quickest kind of rug to make—to a really 
fine, silky rug with 64 or more knots to the square inch. 
PHOTO GREDITS: Page 1! Dick Smith; 12, 13 Paul Hassel; 13 Tom 
Yee; 14 Stuart Weiner; 15, 16 Lou Jacobs; 17-32 Conrad Brown and 
Rose Slivka; 33-37 courtesy of M. H. de Young Museum; 40, 41 
Western Ways Photos by Ray Manley. 
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CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 


The charge for classified advertisements is 30 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month preceding issue. 


AGENTS WANTED 


When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address, For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


CHAIR CANE 


EXTRA MONEY—Magazine Subscriptions. 50% 
Commissions, Bonus. Personal Orders Accepted. 
Qualified Agency, 451WE Kingston, Brooklyn 
25, N.Y. 


RUN SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD and Gift 
Shop at home. Show friends samples of our 
new 1957 Christmas and All Occasion Greeting 
Cards and Gifts. Take their orders and earn to 
100% profit. No experience necessary. Costs 
nothing to try. Write today for samples on 
approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 16, Ferndale, 
Michigan. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can make fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once, 
work anywhere, your first piece quaoranteed oa 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit. #1A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1% ft. chain, clasps, earring attachments—aoll 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Fascinating catalogue of semi-precious 
stones, exotic woods, curiosa, jewelry supplies, 
free with your order (or 25¢ separately). Sam 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York City 11, 
N. Y. 


NO COPYCAT should read this ad. But if you 
make jewelry people adore then write to Box 
#214, Craft Horizons, 29 West 53rd Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


BOOKS 


FREE WEAVING BOOK CATALOG—and other 
craft books. Write Craft & Hobby Book Service, 
Dept. CH, Coast Rt., Monterey, California. 


FREE SEARCH SERVICE for out-of-print books in 
your field. New books, too. Send your wants to 
Mary Robertson, Books, Meredith, New Homp- 
shire, or write for my free checklist. 


CERAMICS 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln 
made. All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. 
Fairchild, 712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 


KILN JOY. Aut tic, dependable, guaranteed 
kiln shut-off instrument-works on cone. Mason 
Instrument Co., 29 Elm Avenue, Mt. Vernon, 
New York. 


CREATE COLORFUL TILES, MOSAICS, JEWELRY 
with new Castoglas, for yourself, gifts, profit. 
No tools, heat, experience needed. Manuals 
10€ each, all three only 25¢. Castolite, Dept. 
ET-105, Woodstock, Illinois. 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for chairs 
with groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue, 

ples, 35¢. Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15, Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 


ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


SPUN COPPER BOWLS, trays or cups. Also— 
stamped circles or squares, plain or slotted, 
for belts and links. Also—card, match or 
cigarette boxes. The Old Viking Shop, 1236 
Delaware Street, Denver 4, Colorado. 


ENAMELS AND SUPPLIES for copper and jewel- 
ry. Write Torrance Glass and Color Works, 
Torrance, California. 


HOOKED RUGS 


NEW HOOKED RUG PATTERNS—Fresh tradi- 
tional renderings, personalized exclusives, 
moderns, abstracts. Free catalogue. The War- 
nicks, Beaverbrook Farm, R.F.D. 1, Cambridge, 
Vermont. 


INDIAN RELICS 


2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
free. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


INSTRUCTION 


INTERIOR DECORATION—HOME STUDY. An- 
nouncing new home study course in Interior 
Decoration. For professional or personal use. 
Fine field for men and women. Practical basic 
training. Approved supervised method. Low 
tuition. Easy payments. Free booklet. Chicago 
School of Interior Decoration, 835 Diversey 
Parkway, Dept. 3338, Chicago 14. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 
(Cont'd) 


JEWELRY FINDINGS FROM MANUFACTURER'S 
TABLES! Closeout $2 pound. Includes clasps, 
pins, earrings, emblems. Over 100 pieces! ROSS, 
41 Union Square, N.Y.C. 


SOMETHING NEW. Baroque, tumble polished 
nuggets of drift wood from California coast. 
Sizes Y2 to 3 inches. Use as beads. pins, ear- 
rings, mobiles, etc. 2¢ each. Minimum $2.00. 
Harris Gems, Box 325, Alamo, California. 


GEM STONES FOR YOUR CLASSES—May |! 
send you an approval selection? One dollar 
or two dollars each. Bill Poese, 21870 Priday 
Ave., Euclid 23, Ohio. 


LEATHERCRAFT 
LEATHER, Imported and Domestic for Book- 
binding, gloving, tooling. 40-Page Catalog of 
Supplies and Accessories 25¢, Refundable on 
First Order. Leather Art, Box 1255, Huntington 
Park, Calif. 


MAGAZINE 


MONTHLY, STEP-BY-STEP lesson projects for the 
ceramist, enameler, china painter. | year, 
$3.00; 2 years, $5.00. Arts & Crafts Monthly, 
Box 4011 Strathmoor Station, Detroit, Michigan. 


MOSAICS 


METALLIC MOSAICS. Silver, copper, gold; 
bright and burnished, mother of pearl, crackle 
on ceramic tessarae, %,”, acid resistant, $2.50 
for 100, 75¢ for sample card. Prepaid. Mood 
Mosaics, 816 Augusta, San Antonio, Texas. 


PLASTICS 


NEW LIQUID CASTING PLASTIC, clear, colors. 
Embed real flowers, coins, photos. New manual 
shows fine things you can make and sell. Send 
25¢. Castolite Co., Dept. E-105, Woodstock, 
IMlinois. 


JEWELRY 


WELL-KNOWN ARTIST-DESIGNER wishes to ac- 
quaint you with his enamel on copper jewelry 
in contemporary design, mail one Dollar for 
sample brooch to Burkley Studio, Niagara on 
the Lake, Ontario. 


YARNS 


YARNS OF ALL TYPES—You receive Service— 
Assortment—Quality—Value—along with in- 
tegrity. Beehive, Bernat, Bucilla, Contessa, 
D.M.C., Pauline Denham, Dritz, Fleisher, Lily, 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


WHOLESALE RHINESTONES, beads, jewelry 
findings; large illustrated catalogue 25. Rhine- 
stone Supplies, Box 8, Scottsdale, Arizona. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS. Subtle 3-dimensional, 
smoothly polished, free form, Baroque. Healthy 
sizes for pendants, brooches and rings. Red and 
black Rhodonite, intense bive-green Chryso- 
colla, mustard yellow Jasper, multi-colored and 
moss agate, velvet blue Chalcedony, snow flake 
Obsidian, etc. Ten different beautiful gems all 
for only $5. Money back guarantee. Fascinat- 
ing, educational, illustrated catalogue 25¢. Sam 
Kramer, 29 West 8th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


lore, ludiow, Maypole, Metlon, Pater- 
nayan, Shaggee, Square-Sale, Unger. Write 
today for information. Swanson, 1132 Sho- 
shone, Pasco, Washington. 


WOODCARVINGS 


PAINTED WOODCARVINGS, illustrated in 
December issue, pages 32, 33, 34, available 
from Lenore Porter's India Handicraft Studio, 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York City 10; also deers, 
elephants, lions (3 to 8”); horse and peacock 
boats; musicians, birds, howdahs, Holi-masques 
from North India, swans, cocks ($7.50 pair), pea- 
cocks, howdahs (6”, 8” illustrated) from South 
India. Prices range from 75¢ to $4.00. 
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EVERYTHING FOR ENAMELING 


LOW COST KILN... . for b or professional. Fires pieces up ¢ 
4%” diameter and 144” high. It reaches enameling temperature quickly 
and maintains it constantly. All parts are easily replaced at nominal cost. 


NEW BY THOMPSON 
ENAMEL GLAZE PAINTS—A superior decorating medium for painting 


designs over enamel base coats. Supplied in kits and bulk form. 


ENAMELS—C omp!. line of 1 colors including opalescents. 


METALS—All shapes and sizes in copper and the new silver plated steel 
which requires no pre-cleaning. 
FINDINGS—For cuff links, earrings, brooches, etc., and all types of chain 
in copper and brass. 
WMLUSTRATED CATALOG—Write for your of our new 
catalog illustrating our complete line. pe 4 helpful hints 
and projects on enameling. 
Dept. CH 


ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 


Deerfield Rood» Highland Pork, III. 


STRUCTO 


ARTCRAFT LOOMS 
Freeport, Illinois 


MODEL #240-4 


4 & 8 harness in metal with 8” weaving width or 
hardwood, natural finish with 20” & 26” weaving 
width. 

Patented STRUCTO Ready Warped Spools . . . can 
be used on any style loom equipped with STRUCTO'S 
Steel Warp Beam. 


Weaving Supplies 


2Se f, 
and CRAFT 7 TOOL 


48.7) Yon Dom 
Street, Lic. 1, 
New York 


Castoglas Poured on Plywood Base Forms 
This Colorful Glass-like Table Top 
A few drops of Hardener mixed with Castogias converts it into a hord tile 
within 30 minutes . . . ot room temperoture. Neither heat nor pressure 
ere required and all work con be accomplished with hand tools. 


You can moke truly distinctive tiles and mosaic tobles, trays, coasters, wall 
ploques and many other decora- 


tive articles at amazingly low 
cost. Embedments of leaves and 
_— flowers or designs created with 
- wire, fabrics or other interesting 
— materials present many other pos- 
sibilities for original work. 
Three new CASTOLITERS contain 
complete illustrated directions for 
casting TILES, MOSAICS and 
JEWELRY. We'll moil them to 
you for 10¢ each, or all three 
for 25¢ 
A special Tile Kit (Cat. No. TK-1) 
includes ample material to get 
you started right. it is mailed 
postpaid for $5.65. Please send 
your remittance to: 


Croft Dept. H-5 
THE CASTOLITE CO., Weedsteck, til. 


OE 
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Hands acquire tive skill 


